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SIHE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT t 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 562—OCTOBER 1944. 


Art. 1—THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. 


1. The Royal Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the 
British Commonwealth. By Eugene A. Forsay. London, 
1944. 

. Report of the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of 
Government, Cmd. 9230 of 1918, and Reports of the 
Bradbury Committee, Cmd. 62 of 1919, and Royal, 
Commission of 1931 (Tomlin Commission) Cmd. 3909. 
House of Commons Official Reports of Debates. 
May 17, 1944, and June 13, 1944. 

. Report of Committee on Minister’s. Powers (Donough- 
more Committee). Cmd. 4060 (1932). 

. The New Despotism. By Lord Hewart. London, 1929. 

. Concerning English Administrative Law. Oxford, 1941, 
and Delegated Legislation. London, 1921. By Sir C. T. 
Carr. 

. Sixteenth Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, 120 (1942) and Seventh Report of Session 
1942-3, 79. H.M.S.O. 

. The Development of the Civil Service. Introduction by 
Lord Haldane. London, 1922. 

. Report of Committee on the Training of Civil Servants. 
Cmd. 6525. H.M.S.O., 1944. 


‘ THE true end of Government,’ said Spinoza, ‘ is Liberty.’ 
But that end cannot be achieved without appropriate 
machinery. Yet to not a few people the mere idea of 
machinery is repellent. They appreciate the product, 
but not the means required to produce it. Everyone can 
admire a fine piece of printed calico, but to be taken 
through a cotton mill by an enthusiastic engineer is to 
many people a deafening and dull experience. This is 
perhaps less true in an age correctly described as ‘ mechani- 
cal’ than it used to be. 

In regard to political machinery, however, impatience 
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still persists. People eagerly debate about the Social 
effects of a particular legislative enactment; they are 
incurious about the parliamentary procedure employed to 
place a law upon the Statute Book. Although man wants 
to live in security and comfort, they take little thought 
about the machinery devised to endow him with the 
apparatus of civilised life. 

Nevertheless the conviction gains ground that the 
machinery of Government needs to be overhauled without 
delay. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Whether we like the 
development or not, there can be no question that ‘ recon- 
struction ’ will involve an unprecedented increase in the 
functions of the State. The advent of a ‘ new and better 
world ’ must inevitable throw additional duties upon the 
‘fonctionnaire’ and the machinery he controls. This 
truth was recognised and emphatically expressed by a 
recent correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ (Oct. 9, 1943) : 


‘Every circumstance and function of the State in the new 
era into which we are moving predicates,’ he wrote, ‘an 
executive machine better equipped, better organised, better 
trained, better directed than that which we have known in 
the past. The maintenance of employment, the control of 
investment, the location of industry, town and country plan- 
ning and the control of land use, educational and public health 
reform, an efficient agriculture, all these depend upon the 
capacity of the machine by which they are prepared and 
administered.’ 


With the machine of Government, legislative as well 
as administrative, Imperial, Central and Local, this article 
is concerned, and under those heads (though the cate- 
gories are by no means exclusive) the problems pressing 
for solution may conveniently be grouped. 

Some of the problems of Empire I attempted to analyse 
in the January number of this ‘ Review.’ Little, however, 
was then said about the Imperial machine. Since then the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions have met, conferred, and 
separated, without reaching any conclusions except of a 
very general character. One member of the Conference, 
the Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, had 
indeed come to London mainly with the object of pro- 
moting, by improved machinery, more continuous con- 
sultation between the Governments of the Empire. To 
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this end Mr Curtin proposed the creation of an Empire 
Consultative Council, with a permament secretariat 
attached thereto. This was in effect the Empire War 
Cabinet actually called into being by Mr Lloyd George in 
1917. So successful did that experiment prove that it 
was formally resolved to incorporate it permanently in the 
peace-time machinery of Empire Government. As a fact 
the Empire Cabinet never met again after the Peace Con- 
ference. Nor has Mr Curtin’s proposal been endorsed by 
his colleagues in the recent Conference. Mr Mackenzie 
King and General Smuts are seemingly well content that 
things should remain as they are. Both Canada and 
South Africa are plainly averse from anything tending 
towards more precise definition in the structure of an 
Empire which in the flexibility of its organisation—and 
not only in that respect—remains unique in world history. 
A second suggestion by Mr Curtin was to ensure 
regular consultation between the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions and the Dominion High Commissioners in 
London. But that suggestion has in fact been antici- 
pated. Daily meetings have for sometime past been held 
between the Secretary of State and the High Commis- 
sioners together with senior members of the Foreign Office 
Staff. If, then, Mr Curtin was disappointed in the specific 
results of his proposals he may, it is hoped, have found 
compensation in the cordiality of the welcome he received 
on his first visit as a Prime Minister to the homeland. 
Apart from any reference to constitutional revision, the 
Declaration put out by the Prime Ministers at the close of 
the Conference was, if reassuring, singularly unimpressive. 
The Declaration said everything that was proper about 
the objects and conduct of the War, and about setting up, 
when victory is achieved, of a ‘ World-organisation, 
endowed with the necessary authority and power to 
maintain peace and security and restrain aggression and 
violence.’ But all idea of improving machinery was im- 
plicitly rejected in the Declaration: the whole emphasis 
was clearly laid upon ‘association,’ upon a ‘common under- 
standing,’ upon ‘a unity which finds strength not in an 
formal bond but in the hidden springs from which human 
action flows.’ In short, the Declaration was permeated by 
the spirit not of Alexander Hamilton but of Edmund Burke. 
On one point, however, all the Premiers were emphatic 
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—the symbolic and practical value of the Imperial Crown, 
and the devotion of the Dominions to the Monarch who 
performs the manifold duties of his office with such 
attractive modesty and selfless industry. King George 
is, however, not merely ‘throughout all his dominions 
supreme,’ but stands in a special relation to the Legislature 
and Executive of the United Kingdom. In the machinery 
of Government the Crown supplies the only cog which to- 
day stands in no need of overhaul, with which there is no 
disposition to tamper. That is not because the King is a 
mere rot fainéant. The indispensability of the Crown in 
the working of the Constitution is sufficiently attested by 
the provision made for the performance of its functions 
during the sickness, inability, or absence of the Sovereign. 
Only so recently as October 1943 the Regency Act of 1937 
was amended in order to provide for the inclusion of the 
Heir Apparent or Presumptive among the Counsellors of 
State empowered to act in certain contingencies for the 
Sovereign.* Not that it needs legislation to remind us that 
the formal prerogatives of the Crown have remained 
unaffected by the shiftings-in the balance of the Constitu- 
tion since the days of the Tudors. 

But while that is generally true of the formal powers 
of the Crown, most of its political functions have been for 
more than a century performed by responsible Ministers. 
Since the advent of the present dynasty the Monarchy, 
‘personal’ down to the death of Queen Anne, has in a 
trite phrase become ‘Constitutional.’ But the extent of 
the change effected by the evolution of a Prime Minister 
and a Cabinet must not be exaggerated. It was Mr 
Gladstone who said: ‘ The acts, the wishes, the example 
of the Soveriegn in this country are a real power.’ 
Whether the King could now dismiss a Prime Minister as 
William IV dismissed Lord Melbourne in 1834 is more 
than doubtful. But that he can still exercise some 
discretion in the choice of a Prime Minister was proved by 
Queen Victoria in 1894, and by George V in 1923. But 
the limits of choice are, of course, narrow. 

Another prerogative personally belonging to the 
Sovereign is that of assenting to or refusing a Dissolution 





* Princess Elizabeth first functioned as a Counsellor of State on 
July 27, 1944. : 
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of Parliament. So lately as March 29 of this year Mr 
Churchill strongly repudiated the idea that the Prime 
Minister has the right to dissolve Parliament, ‘ This,’ he 
said, ‘is one of the exceptional cases where the power of 
the Crown comes into play, when in doubtful. circum- 
stances the Crown would refer to other advisers as has been 
done on several occasions.’ Mr Asquith emphasised the 
same point when, in December 1923, Mr Baldwin’s appeal 
to the electorate on Protection had met with an am- 
biguous response. No one of the three parties could com- 
mand an absolute majority in the House of Commons, and 
the question of a second appeal to the Electorate was 
discussed. Had Mr Baldwin, before resigning office or Mr 
MacDonald after accepting it, been so ill advised as to ask 
the King for a dissolution of Parliament the King might 
properly have refused his request. Mr Asquith, whose 
decision had given the Labour Party a sufficient though 
precarious majority, stated the Constitutional doctrine 
with characteristic clarity : 


‘ The dissolution of Parliament,’ he said, ‘ is in this country 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown. It is not a mere feudal 
survival, but it is part, and I think a useful part.of our Consti- 
tutional system for which there is no counterpart in any other 
country. . . . The notion that a Minister who cannot com- 
mand a majority in the House of Commons... . is invested 
with the right to demand a dissolution is as subversive of 
Constitutional usage as it would, in my opinion, be pernicious 
to the general and permanent interests of the nation at large.’* 


The whole question of the right of the Crown in this 
matter has lately been examined with exemplary industry 
and erudition by a Canadian scholar. Mr Forsey’s 
admirable monograph is naturally concerned primarily 
with the exercise of this Royal Prerogative in a Dominion. 
His conclusion is very definitely in favour of jealously 
guarding the right of the Crown as essential to the 
effective functioning of the parliamentary type of democ- 
racy. To establish that contention Mr Forsey has 
examined the parliamentary history of Great Britain 
since 1784, of the six Australian Colonies, as well as of the 
Commonwealth, of New Zealand, of Cape Colony and the 
Union of South Africa, and of the Canadian Parliaments, _ 





* ‘The Times,’ Dec. 10, 1928. 
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Provincial and Dominion. To the proceedings during 
the South African crisis of 1939 he has given special 
attention, and even more to the action of Lord Byng as 
Governor-General of Canada in 1926. In that year Lord 
Byng, it will be recalled, refused a Dissolution to Mr 
Mackenzie King, and shortly afterwards granted one to 
Mr Meighen, the conservative successor to Mr King. 

Many commentators have reproached Lord Byng with 
unconstitutional conduct. Mr Forsey, on the contrary, 
holds Lord Byng’s action to have been ‘from start to 
finish not only entirely constitutional but essential to the 
preservation of Constitutional liberty.’ In that judgment 
I cordially concur. 

Nor is Mr Forsey’s meticulous analysis merély of 
academic interest. The history of parliamentary Govern- 
ment in France under the Third Republic proves the con- 
trary. For the failure of that experiment there were many 
reasons. But the main reason was the preponderant 
weight of the Legislature as against the Executive. Nor 
can it be questioned that the lamentable weakness of the 
Executive was due largely to its inability to compel the 
Chamber to face the electorate. This truth was clearly 
perceived by ex-President Doumergue when in 1934 he was 
summoned from his Sabine farm again to serve the State. 
That the Executive should be able to force a Dissolution 
only with the consent of the Senate, and that permission 
should have been given, and perhaps sought, only once in 
seventy years, seemed to M. Doumergue to afford a justi- 
fication for a Constitutional Amendment, vesting in the 
Executive the right to appeal from the Chamber to the 
Electorate. But the Legislature was too strong for 
President Doumergue. That the Chamber should enjoy 
complete independence both of the Executive and the 
Electorate seemed to its members to be a sacrosant 
principle of the Republics. M. Doumergue, grotesquely 
accused of aiming at Dictatorship, again withdrew ‘into 
private life. 

The significance of this matter is by no means con- 
fined to France. Whether the Legislature should be for 
a legal term irremovable, or whether the power of Disso- 
lution should be vested in the Executive are questions 
fundamental to the theory and to the practice of Democ- 
racy. Whether the ‘ Executive ’ should be interpreted to 
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mean the Crown or the Cabinet is a further question. 
Fortunately it is not, at the moment, a live issue in this 
country. But it were idle to pretend that the day may 
never come for facing it at home, as it has been faced in 
more than one Dominion. We can only hope that the day 
may be far distant 

If, however, no question at present arises about the 
position of the Crown—the formal Executive—the same 
cannot be said of the practical Administrative machine, 
parliamentary and permanent. Temporary machinery 
was devised for dealing with the problem during the First 
World War. The Cabinet system as it had evolved 
during the two centuries preceding 1914 was scrapped, 
and a War Cabinet or Directory was set up. The War 
Cabinet consisted of five (ultimately increased to seven) 
members, of whom only one, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was in charge of a Department. The inten- 
tion was that the other members of the Directory should 
be entirely free to devote themselves, unimpeded by 
Departmental-or Parliamentary duties, to the prosecution 
of the War. That it did not quite work out as originally 
contemplated we know from the ‘ Reports of the War 
Cabinet for 1917 and 1918,’ which by a startling but (to 
the student) invaluable innovation were promptly made 
public. Designed as a War Directory, the War Cabinet 
actually developed into a species of Super-Cabinet to 
which Departmental Ministers were summoned, as occa- 
sion required, and at which their frequent differences were 
adjusted. 

The principal Departmental Ministers sat as a sort of 
secondary Cabinet, under the presidency of the Home 
Secretary, but they lacked the essential characteristic 
of a Cabinet—collective responsibility. These Ministers, 
nevertheless, regarded themselves as Cabinet Ministers, 
though, according to a reply given by Mr Bonar Law in 
Parliament in answer to a specific question on this point 
asked by the present writer, they were not technically 
members of the Cabinet.* 

Evidently, as experienced statesmen like Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston and Lord Lansdowne insisted, the old system 
had ‘irretrievably broken down both as a war machine 





* Commons, Hansard, July 31, 1919. 
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and as a peace machine,’ * and it was generally assumed 
that the War had killed the old Cabinet system. 

The event disappointed anticipations. Certain 
improvements in Cabinet procedure—a Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, an Agenda Paper, and the keeping of regular 
Minutes, recording only decisions not discussions—did 
indeed survive the decease of the Directory. But the old 
Cabinet system was restored in the autumn of 1919, 
and continued to function until the advent of Mr Churchill 
to the Premiership in May 1940. 

Mr Churchill has not precisely renewed Mr Lloyd 
George’s experiment. Although a War Cabinet has been 
formed, it is in composition and characteristics a com- 
promise between a Directory and a Cabinet. It consists 
of nine members of whom no fewer than seven have 
Departmental responsibilities. 

What of the future ? Will the experience of 1919 be 
repeated, and the old Cabinet system be revived ? If so 
it will not be for lack of criticism and advice to the 
contrary. Such criticism was forthcoming, indeed, in 
abundance after the last war. A committee was then 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Haldane, and in 
December 1918 presented an exceedingly valuable Report. 
The core of the Report was its insistence that ‘a re- 
arrangement of the supreme direction of the Executive 
organisation as it formerly existed has been rendered 
necessary not merely by the War itself but by the prospect 
after the War.’ The Haldane Committee found the 
existing Administrative system (altogether apart from 
conditions referable to war activities) to be simply 
chaotic. The multiplication of Departments had tended 
to the overlapping of duties and the reduplication of 
functions. The articulation of work between the several . 
Departments was. hopelessly haphazard and unscientific, 
not even roughly corresponding with a logical differen- 
tiation of services. Excused as the natural and perhaps 
inevitable result of piecemeal legislation and unco- 
ordinated administration, the demarcation of duties 
between Department and Department made neither for 
efficiency nor for economy. Something, though regret- 
ably little, had it is true been recently done to remedy 





* Lords, Hansard, June 19, 1919. 
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this state of affairs. Thus the reconstructed Board of 
Education represented a concentration of functions 
previously assigned to the Committee of Council for 
Education, the Department of Science and Art, and the 
Charity Commission. Yet even then the concentration 
was far from complete. The Home Office remained 
responsible for Reformatory and Industrial Schools ; 
and three or four other Departments for work strictly 
educational. 

The first point to be settled was, and is, whether the 
articulation of functions ought to be according to the 
persons and ¢lasses to be served, or according to the nature 
of the services to be performed. The Haldane Committee 
recommended differentiation according to services. 

‘It is impossible,’ they concluded, ‘ that the specialised 
service which each Department has to render to the com- 
munity can be of as high a standard ‘when its work is at the 
same time limited to a particular class of persons and extended 
to every variety of provision for them, as when the Department 
concentrates itself on the provision of one particular service 
only, by whomsoever required, and looks beyond the interests 
of comparatively small classes ’ (pp. 7, 8). 


This proposition, though plainly incontestable, would 
evidently involve drastic reorganisation. Is such re- 
organisation practicable or desirable ? 

The reorganisation recommended by the Haldane 
Committee extended alike to the political and the per- 
manent Executive. The problems involved are, indeed, 
interdependent. The haphazard conduct of public busi- 
ness deplored by Lord Curzon arose in no small degree 
from the recent increase in the size of Cabinets. Pitt’s 
Cabinet responsible for the conduct of the French War 
(1793-1801) contained only ten members; Spencer 
Perceval’s (1809-12) the same number. During the 
nineteenth century the number ranged as a rule from 
fourteen to seventeen, though Disraeli’s Cabinet (1874- 
1880)—one of the strongest of the century—contained 
only thirteen. The last Pre-War Cabinet (Asquith’s) 
contained twenty-one. 

Incidentally, the increase raised an important point 
concerning the relations of the Legislature and the 
Executive. A private member of the House of Commons 
pointed out in 1943 that there were ‘ upwards of 64 M.P.’s 
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serving as ministers (including under-secretaries) in the 
House of Commons, and that adding P.P.S.’s, etc., there 
are now some 140 M.P.’s directly or indirectly under the 
influence of the Government of the day.’ This, he argued, 
constitutes ‘a very real threat to the independence of the 
House of Commons.’ The threat is indutibably serious. 
But this is by the way. 

The Haldane Committee defined the main functions of 
the Cabinet as (1) the final determination of the policy to 
be submitted to Parliament; (2) the supreme control of 
the national executive in accordance with the policy 

‘prescribed by Parliament; and (3) the continuous 
coordination and delimination of the activities of the 
several Departments of State. Cabinet Ministers should 
not as a rule act as political chiefs of the Departments 
which were to be re-grouped, in accordance with the 
principle enunciated above, as follows: (I) Finance; (II 
and III) National Defence and External affairs; (IV) 
Research and Information; (V) Production—industrial 
and agricultural; (VI) Employment; (VII) Supplies ; 
(VIII) Education; (IX) Health; and (X) Justice. 
Space does not permit detailed discussion of this re- 
organisation of Departments or the articulation of their 
functions. The articulation is plainly ingenious and 
logical, and from the recommendations of the Haldane 
Committee any future reform must start. Whether 
Cabinets in the future should consist of ten or twelve or 
fifteen members ; whether Cabinet Ministers should also 
act as the Political Heads of Departments, or should be 
Ministers ‘ without portfolios,’ or should preside over 
groups of Departments each under a Ministerial Chief, or 
whether there should be a compromise between the two 
principles, as in the present War Cabinet, these are 
immensely important questions—too important to be 
submitted to cursory examination. But this may be 
said at once. Attractive as the Haldane proposals 
unquestionably are, there will be no unanimity as to their 
acceptance. The idea of divorcing thought from action, 
policy from administration, is generally repugnant to 
the English genius for government. ‘What you want,’ 
said Lord Salisbury, speaking in the debate already 
referred to, ‘is not to be governed by people who acquire 
the information they ask for at the moment, but by 
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| people who have constant experience in the administration 
' of affairs. These are, and can only be, the Departmental 
i Ministers who are soaked in the work of their Depart- 
{ ments.’ That view is widely shared. 
As things turned out, the Haldane proposals were for 
{ the time almost completely ignored. The old Cabinet 
! system was, as already mentioned, restored in 1919, and 
little was done to remedy the appalling reduplication of 
functions and overlapping of Departments. That was 
not for lack of inquiries and reports. A Committee on 
the Organisation and Staffing of Government Offices, 
presided over by Lord Bradbury, an old Treasury official, 
reported in 1919.* A Royal Commission sat under the 
chairmanship of Lord Tomlin, an exceptionally able 
lawyer, in 1929-1931.+ In 1942 the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure presented a very comprehensive 
Report to the House of Commons reviewing the work 
actually accomplished since the end of the First World 
War, and making important recommendations for the 
future. Pointing out that the total numbers of whole- 
time non-industrial Civil Servants had increased from 
37,050 on April 1, 1939, to 637,619 on April 1, 1942, 
the Committee insisted that measures should be taken 
promptly for the strengthening of Treasury control 
over organisation and Establishments. To this end they 
recommended, inter alia, the appointment of a new 
Parliamentary Secretary, to be exclusively concerned 
with the machinery of Government, that ‘ efficiency 
audits ’ (as they are happily termed, meaning thereby 
overhauls of the machinery of Government) should be 
systematically and periodically undertaken (as the Tomlin 
Commission recommended) by the Treasury, and that, 
to this end, in all the Departments ‘an officer of wide 
experience and high standing’ should be placed at the 
head of the ‘Organisation and Methods Section,’ and 
should be directly responsible to the Permanent Head of 
the Department, while, at the Treasury itself, Organisa- 
tion and Establishment work should be separated from 
Supply at all levels below the Permanent. Technical as 
some of these Recommendations may sound, the adoption 





* Cmd. 62 of 1919. 
+ Cmd. 8909 of 1931. 
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of some such devices is probably essential if the ‘ multi- 
plication of effort ’ (the Committee’s phrase), overlapping, — 
duplication, and lack of coordination, are to be averted 
either within a single Department or between two or more | 
Departments. Sir Kingsley Wood, as Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, though generally sympathetic towards the 
Report of the Committee, declined some of their recom- } 
mendations. He opposed, rightly I think, the appoint- 
ment of an additional Parliamentary Secretary, but, 
while reserving judgment about the advisability of a new 
College for the training and ‘ refreshment’ of Civil Ser- 
vants, he cordially agreed as to the supreme importance 
of the problems of recruitment and training.* 

So much for the Executive machine. The machinery 
of legislation also needs to be overhauled. The project 
of an Imperial Legislature was aborted in 1917, and is 
now past praying for even by the Hamiltonians. Reform 
of the House of Lords, attempted in 1869, and frequently 
between 1884 and 1927, and though ‘ mentioned ’ in the 
King’s Speech more than once in the middle twenties, 
still remains a pious aspiration. Never, indeed, has the 
Second Chamber stood higher in public estimation than it 
does to-day. It would stand still higher if its nominal 
membership corresponded more closely with its working 
membership than is now the case. Out of some 800 peers, 
fewer than one-fourth attend more than occasionally. 
Fewer than one-eighth regularly take part in the business 
of the House. Among the latter a few have received 
peerages conferred for ministerial convenience, a few con- 
tribute to debate the special knowledge derived from 
experience, in diplomacy, industry, finance or commerce, 
but far the largest number of active members have served 
an apprenticeship in the House of Commons. The great 
(theoretical) defect of the House of Lords as a Second 
Chamber is its size; it is more than twice as big as the 
French Senate, more than four times as big as the 
American Senate—perhaps the two best Second Chambers 
in existence. A simple plan of reform would be to apply 
to the peerage of the United Kingdom the principle 
adopted at the Scottish and Irish Unions. Let the 





* The Replies from Departments to the Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee will be found in the Seventh Report of Session 1942-3. Cf. also 
Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servants, Cmd. 6525. 
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present .peers elect 200 of their number to represent them 

in Parliament, and let the spiritual peers elect a like 
proportion (say seven); add thereto the Law Lords and 
the High Commissioners for the Dominions, and we 
would have the finest Second Chamber the world has 
seen. But the step more immediately necessary is to 
| give Cabinet Ministers the right to speak, but not to vote, 
in either House of Parliament. This device was indeed, 
after full consideration, rejected (as I thought and think 
ill-advisedly) by the Bryce Committee 1917-18, but the 
advisability of adopting it has, even since that time, 
become increasingly evident. 

On another pressing question of machinery the Ministry 
has already made a full and graceful concession to the 
manifest wishes of the House of Commons. The problem 
of deciding the limits within which it is expedient for the 
Legislature to delegate law-making powers to the Execu- 
tive is not new. In medieval days there existed side by 
side with Parliament a system of Royal legislation under 
the form of Ordinances. In 1539 Parliament empowered 
Henry VIII to legislate (with carefully defined limits) by 
means of Proclamations. This Statute was, however, 
repealed under Edward VI, and Queen Elizabeth em- 
ployed Proclamations only to enjoin obedience to laws 
enacted by Parliament. James I characteristically 
exceeded. the constitutional limitation with the result 
that in 1610 his ‘most humble Commons’ complained 
that Proclamations extended ‘ not only to the liberty, but 
also to the good inheritances and livelihood of men’ and 
demanded ‘ justice and due redress.’ Chief Justice Coke, 
being appealed to in reference to the legality of certain 
Proclamations delivered, with the acquiescence of three 
of his colleagues, an historic opinion that the King might 
only ‘ by proclamation enjoin his subjects that they keep 
the law.’ The mending of the laws belonged exclusively 
to Parliament. The soundness of that judgment has never 
been questioned in principle. In practice, however, the 
‘laws’ which most directly affect the daily life of the 
citizens are ‘made’ not by Parliament, but by ‘subor- 
dinate law-making bodies’ (to use Dicey’s familiar phrase) 
to which Parliament has increasingly delegated its 
legislative function. Jn furore belli much may be for- 
given to an encroaching Executive. The stress of war 

2D2 
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necessitates the issue of Rules and Orders in a profusion | 
to which exception would rightly be taken in peace-time. | 
The extent to which Parliament had surrendered its 
primary function to the Executive before the war may be — 
illustrated from the year 1938, in which year 73 Statutes 
were enacted and 1660 Rules and Orders were made. 
The last two years show very different proportions: the 
‘figures for 1942 were 40 and 2702 respectively; for 1943, 
49 and 1792. Meanwhile, in 1929 the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Sankey) had appointed a committee to 
consider the legislative and quasi-judical powers exercised 
by Ministers. The Committee reported (1932) that the 
system was ‘ indispensable’ and ‘ inevitable,’ and ‘ both 
legitimate and constitutionally desirable for certain pur- 
poses, within certain limits, and under certain safeguards.’ 
That the safeguards have not proved effective is mani- 
fested by the decision of the Government, yielding to the 
evident desire of the House of Commons, to set up a 
Select Committee ‘to scrutinise every Statutory Rule or 
Order . . . with a view to determining whether the 
special attention of the House should be drawn to it on 
any of [five specified] grounds.’ The new Committee 
is to have the invaluable services as Secretary of Sir 
Cecil Carr, Mr Speaker’s Counsel, and an acknowledged 
authority on the subject of delegated legislation. This is 
a most important decision, welcome both on general 
grounds and not least in view of the declared intention of 
certain Socialists to give effect to the mandate which they 
hope to receive from the Electorate by passing on Enabling 
Act on the lines of that passed by the German Reichstag 
in 1933. Hitler’s Enabling Act announced the suicide of 
the Reichstag and vested supreme power in the Fiihrer. 
Some impatient Socialists are similarly ready to supersede 
Parliament and to confer dictatorial authority upon their 
Executive. Quod Di (et Parliamentum) avertant.* 
Another reform in parliamentary procedure advo- 
cated in certain quarters is the creation of a series of 
Standing Commissions on the lines of those to which so 
much power is conceded by the United States Congress and 





* The humiliating confession made to the House of Commons by 
Mr .Herbert Morrison on July 27 has already vindicated, in democratic 
fashion, the action recently taken by the House. 
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which was exercised with such dubious results by the 
French Senate and Chamber. This project has not yet 
been accepted or perhaps even seriously considered either 
by Parliament, or by the Cabinet upon whose adminis- 
trative responsibilities it would obviously impinge. 
Another piece of creaking machinery is to be repaired— 
temporarily—without delay. A Speaker’s Conference on 
Electoral Reform, on the lines of that which under Speaker 
Lowther (now Lord Ullswater) provided the basis for 
the Act of 1918, was set up in February and before the 
end of July reported on all the questions referred to it. 
It recommended no important change in the qualifica- 
tion for the parliamentary franchise but proposed to 
assimilate to it the local government franchise. The 
effect of this would be to enfranchise some additional 
eight million persons and to abolish the rate-paying 
qualification for local electors. Though this drastic 
proposal would admittedly contribute to administrative 
convenience, it would evidently involve serious conse- 
quences, and it should not be accepted without much more 
careful consideration than can be given to it in war-time. 
To the disgust doubtless of Dr Gilbert Murray and 
similar doctrinaires, the device of Proportional Represen- 
tation rejected by Parliament in 1918 was rejected by 
twenty-four votes to five in the recent Conference. The 
device of the Alternative Vote met with a similar fate. 
In regard to the redistribution of Seats the Conference 
made important and detailed recommendations, (1) for 
the next election only, and (2) for all subsequent elections. 
Constituencies which have more than 53,110 electors are 
to be temporarily subdivided into two, three, or even four 
separate constituencies, each returning one member. 
The permanent distribution of Seats is to be based upan 
the size of the electorates, and to be kept under regular 
review and revision at intervals of not more than seven 
and not less than three years by four Boundary Com- 
missions, acting for England, Scotland, Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and Northern Ireland respectively. On the 
question of the conduct and costs of Parliamentary 
elections and the expenses falling on candidates and 
members the Conference has made some far-reaching 
recommendations. Based on the principle that the 
possession of wealth should not be regarded as a pre- 
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dominant qualification in an aspirant to parliamentary 
service the recommendations include a drastic reduction 
in permissible expenditure on a contested election, though 
the Conference refused to abolish or even reduce the 
deposit required from all candidates, and returnable to 
all, except mere ‘freak’ candidates. The moiety of votes 
requied to remove a candidate from that opprobrious 
category is, however, to be somewhat reduced, but the 
wholesome and sensible principle is reaffirmed. 

To examine critically the important recommendations 
of the Speaker’s Conference is impossible within the space 
allotted to the present article. Nor is it possible even to 
‘refer to the closely related problems relating to the 
machinery of Local Government. To these I hope, by 
permission, to return. Meanwhile, it will not escape notice 
that the new educational system, and the legislation 
contemplated in reference to town and country planning, 
the location and conduct of industry, agriculture, and 
public health, not to mention other matters, will involve 
an overhaul in Local as thorough and far reaching as 
in Central Government. Reconstruction of the whole of 
our ordered life on a scale so gigantic must needs cause 
some apprehension to the more cautious or less courageous 
souls, but they may unite with the more adventurous in 
a fervent hope : 

‘That mind and soul according well, may make our music 

as before, 
But vaster.’ 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Art. 2,—CIVIL AVIATION. 


WHEN Britain was plunged into war in 1939 we had one 
serious defect in the air—transport aircraft. It was 
strange that we should have been in this position, for with 
our far-flung Empire we had long appreciated the need 
for speedy, safe, and regular air contacts with the 
Dominions and colonies and had some excellent Empire 
flying-boats to maintain routes which extended across 
Europe and Africa to India and so on to Australasia. 
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We had, however, not appreciated the important part 
which air transport could play in direct support of a 
national war effort. One very plausible reason for this is 
the compactness of the British Isles. They are so small 
that even the most remote part can (or could) be reached 
by train within a day, and so internal air services were 
scanty and not widely used. This contributed to our 
national lack of air-mindedness. Bigger countries, 
notably the United States and Germany, had solved the 
problem of distance by maintaining flourishing internal 
and external air services which gradually developed in 
their people a subconscious acceptance of the aeroplane as 
an everyday mode of travel and not as something to be 
used only on special occasions, such as the annual holiday 
in Paris or the Channel Islands. It took two years of war 
to alter the British outlook. 

Successive Governments of the between-wars period 
were largely to blame for the backwardness of British civil 
aviation. They took no interest in it; instead, they 
treated it as a Cinderella—something of no importance 
which was to be kept in the background and left very 
much to its own devices. Little or no encouragement 
was given to the British aircraft industry, and it was 
certainly not because of official backing that we possessed 
any airframe and engine industry when the time came to 
rearm. 

By then it was too late to bother about transport air- 
craft. All effort had to be concentrated on fighters, 
bombers, and trainers to meet the growing threat of Nazi 
aggression. Even that type of production was only just 
getting into its stride when Hitler invaded Poland, and so 
the outbreak of war found British civil aviation with a 
strange assortment of obsolete and obsolescent machines, 
a few first-class Empire flying-boats, and a very few new 
landplane transports called Flamingos which, though of 
high quality, were not of very long range or great carrying 
capacity. 

Even if we had had the necessary aircraft it is to be 
doubted whether we were then sufficiently air-minded to 
see in air transport anything more than a means of main- 
taining air communications on the conventional air-line 
model, and it was left to Germany and the United States 
to reveal the full potentialities of the transport aircraft in 
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war. It was also left to our American allies to come to 
our rescue with suitable transport aeroplanes. What we 
should have done without the Liberators and D.C.3s 
(Dakotas) our allies have provided one shudders to think. 

Nevertheless, with all its handicaps and limitations, 
British air transport—our ‘ Merchant Service of the Air’ 
—has done and is still doing a magnificent war job. Few 
people appreciate the importance of its contribution. 
Being unspectacular, it rarely gets into the news, and in. 
any case the essence of its success is a measure of secrecy ; 
but it is possible to give the broad outlines of its activities. 
There are two distinct, but to some extent parallel, 
branches of the British air transport service in wartime, 
one civilian and the other military. The former is the 
responsibility of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, a Government-owned organisation brought into 
being very early in the war by an Act of Parliament which 
amalgamated British Airways and Imperial Airways, the 
two principal British external operating companies. The 
military organisation, the R.A.F. Transport Command, is 
of even more recent origin and grew out of a civilian under- 
taking set up in Canada to fly American aircraft to 
Britain. In its intermediate stage it was known as the 
R.A.F. Atlantic Ferry Command. 

Before going on to describe the work of these two 
bodies it is necessary to explain how the coming of war 
affected British civil aviation in general. Immediately 
on the outbreak of hostilities virtually the whole of 
Britain’s civil aircraft were placed at: the disposal of the 
Government. In accordance with pre-war agreements 
British Airways, Imperial Airways, and seventeen com- 
panies which had operated regular or charter services 
within the United Kingdom or between the United King- 
dom and the Continent placed their organisations at the 
disposal of the Air Ministry. Much of the miscellaneous 
fleet was employed by the Department of Civil Aviation 
in an organisation known as National Air Communica- 
tions. Some aircraft were ‘ militarised ’ and were put on 
sea reconnaissance work. On the first day of 1940 the 
activities of all companies within what was known as the 
Associated Airways Group—with the single exception of 
Allied Airways (Gandar Dower) Ltd.—were placed under 
the control of a wartime body called the Associated 
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Airways Joint Committee, and since that time they have 
maintained essential services within the British Isles. 

External air services were not greatly affected, 
although instead of operating on a commercial basis the 
whole of the passenger and cargo space was utilised at the 
dictates of the Government. Although there have been 
crises from time to time, necessitating rearrangements of 
routes, curtailing of some and the opening of others, 
British air transport has not only kept going throughout 
the war but has expanded very considerably. The best 
way of illustrating the scale of its effort is to quote the 
latest available figures. During 1943 British Overseas 
Airways’ flying-boats and landplanes flew some 12,000,000 
miles—equivalent to 500 times round the world. This 
was 25 per cent. greater than in the previous year. The 
corporation carried 65,667 passengers, 1,271 tons of mail, 
and 3,975 tons of urgent freight. Its unarmed aircraft 
covered routes extending from the Arctic Circle to as far 
south as Durban, from Canada and the United States in 
the west to India in the east. There are some routes to 
which, for security reasons, no reference can be made. 
B.O.A.C.’s route mileage totals 50,000, including the 
North Atlantic Return Ferry (to which reference will be 
made later), another trans-Atlantic service from the 
United Kingdom to Baltimore, and regular services to 
West Africa and the Middle East, the ‘ Horseshoe ’ route 
from Durban to Calcutta, two trans-African services, and 
a network of lines from Cairo through the Near and Middle 
East. 

‘This is only part of the picture. To complete it, 
corresponding figures for the R.A.F. Transport Command 
can be given. During 1943 its aircraft flew a total of 
little under 50,000,000 ‘miles. This included approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 miles on scheduled routes and the 
remainder on ferrying and reinforcement duties and 
feeder services. (In case the meaning of ‘ ferrying’ and 
‘reinforcement ’ is not quite clear perhaps it should be 
explained that ferrying means the delivery of people or 
material by crews and aeroplanes which afterwards 
return to continue similar work, and reinforcement is the 
delivery from ‘ A’ to ‘ B’ of an aeroplane by a crew who 
will remain at ‘B,’ usually for operational duties.) 
To-day, Transport Command maintains some 85,000 
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miles of scheduled services, including 20,000 miles of trunk 
routes originating in the United Kingdom, 16,000 miles on 
the American continent, 17,000 miles in the Middle East, 
10,000 miles in India, 11,000 miles in West Africa, and 
1,000 miles within the United Kingdom. Routes cover 
the Atlantic coast of North and South America from 
Newfoundland to Brazil ; they run from the United King- 
dom to beyond Calcutta ; they supply the Mediterranean 
area with a close network of services, range the Atlantic 
coast of Africa as far south as Lagos, and cross the con- 
tinent. to the Sudan, Egypt, and Arabia. More than a 
million miles a month are flown in ferrying aircraft across 
the North and South Atlantic. 

Intermittent summer services had been run to the 
United States in 1939, and in the first month of the war 
two flying-boats made scheduled flights across the 
Atlantic by way of Eire, Newfoundland, and Canada. 
Another early service ran from England to Foynes (on the 
Shannon) to link up with the trans-Atlantic service 
operated by Pan-American Airways. There were also 
services to Sydney, Kisumu, and Durban, and a weekly 
service was started between the British Isles and Egypt, 
via Malta; this was subsequently doubled in frequency 
and extended to Calcutta. In the European zone services 
were quickly started to Paris, Lisbon, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, although when war broke out between 
Russia and Finland the service was terminated at Stock- 
holm after doing good work in the evacuation of British 
nationals from Helsinki. Special flights and courier 
services helped to carry supplies and mails to and from the 
British forces stationed in France, while other civil air- 
craft gave A.A. batteries and searchlight crews their first 
practice for the raids which were to start in the following 
summer. Things were thus ‘ abnormally normal’ until 
Hitler ended the ‘ sitzkrieg ’’ period by invading in quick 
succession Denmark, Norway, France, Luxembourg, and 
the Low Countries. 

As the German Armies swept to the west British civil 
aircraft, unarmed and unescorted, were called upon to 
make an increasing number of flights between France and 
England, and they did very fine work, as the author can 
testify from personal knowledge of those hectic days of the 
Battle of France. Though the sky was often filled with 
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enemy aircraft the crews took their transport aircraft 
right up to advanced bases, taking wounded back to 
hospital on the return journeys. As the position got 
worse the civil machines were used to evacuate valuable 
or secret equipment, while B.O.A.C. aircraft still operating 
the regular services were literally bombed from one air- 
field to another. When Le Bourget became unserviceable 
they changed over to Villacoublay ; thence to Tours when 
the seat of the French Government was changed, and 
from Tours to Bordeaux. On a number of occasions the 
defenceless aircraft were shot at by A.A. guns or attacked 
by German fighters, and not all of them escaped. 
Machines operating the regular England-France service 
were often requisitioned for more urgent tasks. Five 
Ensigns were sent with food for British troops on Merville 
aerodrome, While the aircraft were standing on the air- 
field they were strafed by Messerschmitts ; one machine 
was destroyed by fire, her pilot, Captain J. M. H. Hoare, 
was killed, and the navigator taken prisoner. Another 
Ensign escaped to stagger back to England in a badly 
damaged condition. Several other aircraft were destroyed 
or damaged on the ground at other airfields, and crews 
returning across the Channel had to run the gauntlet of 
marauding enemy fighters. Some civilian aircraft were 
among the last to leave French soil after the Pétain 
capitulation. Equally fine work was done in the evacua- 
tion of people and materiél from the Channel Islands. 
Italy’s entry into the war caused British air transport 
no little embarrassment. The first stage of B.O.A.C.’s 
Empire route had taken the flying-boats over France and 
Italy to Egypt, and now the link had been cut and it was 
imperative to forge a new one quickly. Fortunately, such 
a position had been foreseen, and landplanes had sur- 
veyed a route to Lisbon as the first leg of the journey to 
West Africa and, ultimately, to South America. The new 
route had not, however, been surveyed for flying-boats, 
and great difficulties attended the establishment of a service 
covering about 5,000 miles, including three stages of over 
1,000 miles and one—that between Lisbon and Bathurst 
—exceeding 1,800 miles. To prepare the way for the 
alternative route Captain A. C. Loraine, in the Royal Mail 
flying-boat ‘ Clyde,’ made a remarkable pioneering flight. 
At short notice he took off, with only a second pilot 
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and radio-operator as crew and eight representatives of 
General de Gaulle as passengers, with instructions to get 
to Lagos as quickly as possible. ‘Clyde’ was the first 
British flying-boat to touch down at Lisbon since the start 
of the war. As she was taking off a sailing ship got 
slightly in the way and for one awful moment it seemed 
to Loraine that a crash was inevitable. In fact he did 
just scrape the top of the mast as he banked violently, but 
this was not discovered until later, when he reached 
Bathurst, some 1,850 miles away, after an all-night 
journey during which he had to navigate exclusively by 
the stars. Ironically enough the Lisbon damage was 
repaired with material left behind in West Africa by the 
German company, ‘ Lufthansa,’ and next day Loraine 
went on to Freetown—another 450 miles. Here, without 
proper facilities and in a tropical downpour, the crew 
themselves refuelled the flying-boat in a heavy swell, and 
after a delay of two days Loraine pushed on to Lagos, 
1,300 miles farther south. On arrival he was instructed 
to fly on to Leopoldville, in the Belgian Congo, where a 
delicate political situation had arisen. ‘Clyde’ com- 
pleted this 1,200 miles hop without mishap and was the 
first British aircraft to touch down there. An interesting 
fact is that as the result of this splendid flight General de 
Larminat, General de Gaulle’s representative, succeeded 
in winning the support of the French Cameroons and Lake 
Tchad Territory for Fighting France, and later Brazza- 
ville declared itself for de Gaulle. 

Because of this pioneering effort the Empire route was 
soon restarted. At West Africa the route linked up with 
the trans-African service established in 1936 by Imperial 
Airways, the branch line from Khartoum to the Atlantic 
seaboard becoming a section of the main Empire artery by * 
which communication is maintained from the United 
Kingdom with Egypt and India. Another brilliant feat 
is connected with Mussolini’s entry into the war ; it was 
accomplished by Captain J. C. Kelly Rogers who, with 
Loraine, was afterwards to pilot the Prime Minister on 
some of his journeys to and from the United States. 
Kelly Rogers had taken a flying-boat to Malta on the eve 
of Italy’s declaration of war, carrying as passengers a 
number of R.A.F. pilots and Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham. Before dawn on June 11, carrying an 
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overload and with one engine giving reduced power, Kelly 
Rogers made a hazardous take-off in a rough sea and 
started on a dangerous route which involved flying near 
the heavily fortified island of Pantellaria and through the 
Sicilian Narrows. In the danger zone two Italian torpedo- 
boats and two Italian U-boats were spotted, but the 
journey to England, fortunately, was uneventful. 

At the height of the 1940 ‘ blitz ’ period in England the 
sister flying-boats, ‘Clare’ and ‘Clyde,’ performed a 
useful service in the United States. German propaganda 
was concerned to discourage America’s entry into the war 
by spreading the impression that Britain was almost 
beaten and that the nightly bombing of London was 
reducing the capital to rubble. At the time when ‘ Clare’ 
left on the Atlantic run for New York Goebbels’ latest 
story was that London’s newspaper centre, Fleet Street, 
was in ruins, but when the flying-boat arrived with copies 
of all the London newspapers. the German lie was nailed. 
‘Clare’ brought back with her a goodwill message from 
Mayor La Guardia, of New York, to the Lord Mayor of 
London. 

For many months Britain’s Air Merchant Service was 
able to continue with its wartime task more or less 
undisturbed, though there were mishaps and losses from 
time to time. In the prevailing conditions they might 
well have been more severe, for restrictions in the use of 
radio and incomplete weather reports, to say nothing of 
enemy fighters, were serious additional hazards to the 
vagaries of the weather. But in April 1941, B.O.A.C. 
had another emergency call. We had been forced out of 
Greece and were fighting a gallant but losing battle in 
Crete, and all available aircraft were needed to evacuate 
the island’s garrison before Crete fell. Two British Over- 
seas Airways flying-boats, ‘Coorong’ and ‘ Cambria,’ 
called off the ‘ Horseshoe’ service at a moment’s notice, 
made thirteen heroic trips to and from the island, and by 
consistently overloading their aircraft the crews brought to 
safety almost 500 British soldiers and airmen. On one 
occasion fifty-three people were crammed into a flying- 
boat whose normal seating capacity was sixteen! Most 
of the time the unarmed aircraft had no escort. They 
went into the danger area by night, landed at Suda Bay, 
loaded up with anyone and anything that was waiting, 
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and ferried back to Alexandria. When the task had been 
completed the crews went back to the ‘ Horseshoe’ 
route, tired and strained as they were, and the Empire 
service was interrupted for only two separate days. 

Equally fine work was done by Australia’s Air Merchant 
Fleet in the Far East. While the Japanese swarmed to 
the attack a shuttle service was maintained between 
Batavia and Singapore, the normal route down the Malay 
Peninsula from Bangkok having been cut by the enemy’s 
advance. No fewer than 399 passengers were moved 
from Singapore to Java by Australian flying-boats of 
Qantas Empire Airways (an associate company of 
B.O.A.C.), and many more were carried to safety from the 
Dutch East Indies to Australia. As at Crete, all such 
things as normal loading went by the board; the only 
criterion was the number of people who could be squeezed 
into the available space. One flying-boat was shot down 
by Japanese fighters near Keopang during a special 
flight from Darwin to evacuate women and children from 
Sourabaya; ten passengers and three members of the 
crew lost their lives, and the four people who survived had 
a terrible ordeal before they reached an island after a 
five-mile swim. An assorted fleet of Qantas, K.L.M. 
(Royal Netherlands Air Lines), and K.N.I.L.M. (the East 
Indies associate of the Dutch company) and some R.A.A.F. 
aircraft did magnificent work in evacuating civilians from 
Java to Broome, in northern Australia. One flying-boat 
was lost and is believed to have been shot down by 
Japanese ‘ O’ fighters which had been seen in the vicinity. 
Fifteen flying-boats were later destroyed in a machine- 
gun attack by low-flying Japanese aircraft as they were 
at anchor at Broome, but a number of Dutch adults.and 
children were rescued from the stricken aircraft by 
station staff who put out in small boats. 

Throughout the war the British airmen have continued 
to render yeoman service to the war effort in all parts of the 
world. Not only have they kept the routes going in 
difficult and trying conditions, but they have made a 
number of outstanding charter flights, have carried ~-hun- 
dreds of famous statesmen and diplomats (known in the 
service as V.I.P.s—very important personages), have 
taken food, medical supplies, spares, ammunition, and 
freight into the battle areas, carried wounded, gone to the 
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rescue of marooned R.A.F. crews, maintained vital links 
with such neutral European countries as remain, and have 
uncomplainingly undertaken any task demanded of them, 
no matter how dangerous or tedious. The ground staffs 
also deserve honourable mention. In remote and un- 
healthy places some have stayed long after they were due 
to come home to England. In various parts of the world, 
notably in the Middle East and in Britain, they have 
serviced and repaired military as well as civil aircraft and 
engines, and in a number of factories in various parts of 
the United Kingdom they are doing a wide range of pro- 
duction and repair jobs for the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. , . 

Considerations of space will not permit of further 
details of Britain’s civil air transport, but its activities 
crop up again in connection with the work of the R.A.F. 
Transport Command. 

The need for some sort of transport organisation across 
the Atlantic arose from the United States’ willingness, 
while still technically neutral, to supply the R.A.F. with 
aircraft. At that time the German U-boats were taking 
severe toll of our Atlantic convoys, and so, if the Ameri- 
can production of aircraft was not to be largely wasted, it 
was necessary to find some means of flying them across 
the ocean. At the outset the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian Pacific Air Service offered their facilities 
and experience to the British Government to get the 
undertaking started, and a number of British air line pilots 
and technicians were sent to the Dominion to prepare the 
way. Other civilian pilots from Britain, some R.A.F. 
Coastal Command crews, Canadian Air Force and civilian 
flyers and wireless-operators, some American volunteers 
and a few neutrals all helped to swell the ranks. The 
great Montreal airport of Dorval was enlarged, a trans- 
Atlantic ferry school was set up, and work started on 
advanced bases in Labrador and Newfoundland. The 
~ first American bombers—Lockheed Hudsons—were flown 
across to Scotland on Armistice Day, 1940, headed, 
appropriately enough, by Captain (now Air Vice-Marshal) 
D. C. T. Bennett, who is the present head of the R.A.F. 
Pathfinder Force. 

In March 1941 the international situation demanded 
that the. bomber ferry should be handed over to a British 
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Government Department, and so Lord Beaverbrook, then 
Minister of Aircraft Production, set up what was known as 
Atfero (Atlantic Ferry Organisation) to take over the 
whole of the ferrying from the U.S.-Canada border to 
Britain. Only a few months later President Roosevelt 
offered to allow U.S. Army Air Force Ferry Command 
pilots to deliver bombers from the American factories 
to Canadian airfields on condition that the whole chain of 
the ferry organisation was placed under British Service 
control. It was in these circumstances that in July 1941 
the R.A.F. Ferry Command was created. The organisa- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic had constantly to be 
expanded to cope’with the ever swelling flow of American 
aircraft being delivered to the R.A.F., and new bases were 
established at Bermuda (for flying-boats), Greenland, and 
Iceland, while the Prestwick terminal in Scotland was 
greatly enlarged. 

One problem which arose was the congestion of pilots 
in this country after they had delivered new aircraft, and 
to maintain an even flow of aircraft and crews in both 
directions across the Atlantic the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation was asked to undertake what is now known 
as the North Atlantic Return Ferry Service. As soon as 
a load of ferry crews have accumulated in this country 
four-engined Liberators fly them back to Canada and the 
United States. This service is perhaps even more 
difficult to keep going throughout the year than the 
delivery service, for there is a prevailing west-east wind, 
but the weather has not prevented the Return Ferry from 
operating winter and summer for three years. 

There is nothing haphazard about the delivery of air- 
craft. Machines cross according to a set flight plan, and 
they are ‘monitored’ from the moment they take off 
until they land. At any time during their journey their 
position is known, and unseen ‘eyes’ and ‘ears’ are 
constantly on duty to guard them. It is a notable 
achievement that not a single aircraft has yet been inter- 
cepted by the enemy and that losses have’ been infinitesi- 
mal. To-day, the volume of trans-Atlantic air traffic is 
almost unbelievable. In addition to American aircraft 
destined for the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm it includes, of 
course, the great number of Fortresses, Liberators, and 
other types being delivered to the United States 8th and 
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9th Air Forces which are fighting ‘ wing tip to wing tip’ 
with the R.A.F. against Germany. American air trans- 
port companies are also engaged in a great amount of 
ferrying, as well as the United States Air Transport 
Command, almost certainly the biggest air transport 
undertaking in the world. The Royal Canadian Air 
Force also carries on a mail service between the Dominion 
and Canadian troops serving on the war fronts, using 
Britain as an intermediate air base. 

The importance which the R.A.F. now attach to air 
transport is reflected by the fact that Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Frederick Bowhill’s world-wide organisation now ranks 
as an operational Command. Like its civilian counter- 
part, it has many notable feats to its credit. During the 
height of the siege, R.A.F. transport aircraft carried 
badly needed stores and equipment into Malta and 
evacuated casualties, women and children from the 
island. At Habbaniya, Valancias flew out casualties 
from the besieged station almost under the muzzles of 
Raschid Ali’s guns. Transport Command aircraft fly into 
the battle areas carrying ammunition, food, and supplies, 
bringing wounded back to hospital on the return journey. 
In Burma, these aircraft completely maintained the Win- 
gate expedition. During the occupation of Sicily and 
southern Italy, Transport Command crews moved in the 
ground staffs of whole squadrons and even wings of 
fighters and fighter-bombers, and when Italy capitulated 
transport machines carried in 300 men, 100,000 Ib. of 
freight, and three R.A.F. Regiment detachments, com- 
plete with their equipment, to protect newly won air- 
fields. They also brought in tons of petrol for the 
advanced squadrons, as well as food and ammunition. 
Much of the supply work for the whole of the Burma 
campaign has to be done by air, often under tremendous 
difficulties, such as jungle airfields and bad flying weather 
in mountainous country. Air transport has indeed 
become the very lifeline for forward troops. 

Most of the aircraft used by the British transport 
services are still American, but at last some new British 
types are coming into service. Chief of these is the Avro 
York, an adaptation of the successful Lancaster four- 
engined bomber. A longer-range transport type is being 
made by the same firm—the Avro Tudor, which will be 
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available for civil airline duties when the war has been 
won. 

Air transport will undoubtedly play a further impor- 
tant part in the defeat of Germany, but its war task will 
then still be far from finished. Its immediate responsi- 
bility will be to carry medical supplies, food, and other 
necessities to the starving and suffering peoples of Europe 
and to help to restore order from the chaos created by 
years of German domination and occupation. That 
accomplished, it will obviously have much to contribute 
to the overthrow of Japan. 

It has taken much experience of this war to awaken 
Britain to the full possibilities of air transport, but there 
are already many signs that the lesson, having been 
learned, has been taken to heart. Transport aircraft 
have become an essential part of an Air Force, and they are 
vital vehicles of trade in the ‘ air era’ forecast for the 
post-war period. We shall need to build our own civil 
types, both from a security point of view and in order that 
the British aircraft industry, now employing almost 
2,000,000 people and ranking as the biggest single industry 
in the country, shall not again find itself in the doldrums. 
War transport has provided us with invaluable operating 
and flying experience, just as wartime inventions have 
helped to make flying safer and less dependent on the 
weather. War needs have called into being hundreds of 
splendid new air bases all over the world, and improve- 
ments in the range, speed, and carrying capacity of air- 
craft have opened up great new possibilities for the 
future. Places which were regarded as remote are now 
within easy reach ; areas which are ice-bound,for almost 
half the year will be accessible by air throughout the 
twelve months ; regions formerly cut off by desert wastes 
or impenetrable jungle can all be contacted. The whole 
world has been shrunk to such an extent that centres in 
different hemispheres have almost become neighbours. 

Air transport is both a golden opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. If it is well used it can bring peoples closer to- 
gether, creating a better mutual understanding by 
providing opportunities for more frequent contacts ; if it 
is misused it can arouse racial bickering and ill will, and 
sow the seeds of another war. That is why it is so 
important that the great air Powers—Britain, America, 
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ussia—and the whole United Nations family should 
each agreement as to the policy to be adopted with 
egard to air transport after the war. Cooperation and 
goodwill are essential, and if unbridled ‘ cut-throat’ 
competition is to be avoided a measure of international 
control will be necessary (though control should not mean 
cramping). Britain and the Dominions have already 
reached full agreement, and the way to a similar Anglo- 
American understanding has been opened up by the 
preliminary discussions in London. All who believe in 
the future of air transport will hope that full cooperation 
will be forthcoming from the nations which have joined 
forces in a common war aim and which, by their accep- 
tance of the Atlantic Charter, have signified their willing- 
ness to continue that cooperation when the war has been 
won. 


A. H. NARRAcoTT. 


Art. 3.—AN EMIGREE’S GLIMPSE OF NAPOLEON. 


Récits d’une Tante: Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. 
Emile Paul Fréres, Editeurs. Paris, 1924. 


MAny interesting stories, some of them unfamiliar, per- 
haps, to British readers, are to be found in the ‘ Mémoires,’ 
not yet translated into English, of the Comtesse de 
Boigne, née d’Osmond, who, as a young girl, married the 
elderly General Benoit de Boigne, lately returned to 
Europe after long service in India with the Mahrattas. 
For him it was retirement, almost seclusion, with little 
enthusiasm for the new régime: for her it was to lead to 
an entry into Empire society, in which, while compelled 
by candour and intelligence to admire the achievements 
and character of Napoleon (whose coronation was to take 
place soon after her arrival in France as a returned 
émigrée from England), she remained throughout a 
Royalist. Like her father, however, who never forgot 
that he.came of ancient Anglo-Norman stock, she held 
‘liberal’ opinions such as were considered to be typical 
of the England of that day. 

The ten meteoric years of the Empire—brilliant, cer- 
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tainly, but brief, too, in comparison with the extent of 
the era in which she lived, and about so much of which 
she wrote *—though they fill only a comparatively small 
portion of her book, must provide practically all the 
matter that concerns us here. It should only be neces- 
sary to state that, though she wrote from a prodigious 
memory (and to no very great extent from diaries), long 
after the events, and admits to an occasional hesitancy 
regarding dates and sequences, she is never in any doubt 
about her incidents. 

When Madame de Boigne arrived from England at 
her husband’s property at Beauregard it was nearly six 
months since Napoleon had been declared Emperor. She 
did not go to Paris for the coronation, as to do so would 
have offended her Royalist principles, though she could 
not, as she tells us, but contrast his ability with the 
futility and feebleness of her own Bourbon princes. At 
the close of 1804, however, she did go there; and after a 
few months made tedious for her by the cliques in which 
the capital was divided, she gradually made influential 
friends. 

Of the Empress Josephine, whose vanity and extra- 
vagance had early become notorious, she relates a 
characteristic story. One of General de Boigne’s Indian 
presents to his wife had been a magnificent set of herons’- 
feathers, which the Empress greatly coveted. Through 
the intermediary of a lady-in-waiting (for Madame de 
Boigne had not yet been ‘ presented ’), she asked, first for 
one of the plumes, then for another, and finally for the 
third ; and the wish being considered a command these 
were duly delivered. In return the Empress announced 
her intention of bestowing upon the donor a casket of 
choice cameos. But when the moment for parting with 
these came her resolution failed her, she could not bring 
herself to relinquish the attractive gems, and the gift did 
not materialise. 

A near relation of the Comtesse’s family, Admiral de 
Briux, equally known for his outspokenness and for his 
eminence in his profession, died at about the time of her 





* The ‘Mémoires,’ which end with the fall of the ‘July Monarchy,’ 
though their writer lived on through the Second Republic and into the 
palmiest days of the Second Empire, dying in [1866, aged 85, were not 
written until the early 1860’s. They were not published until the 1920's. 
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debut in Paris. He had played a prominent part during 
the Directory and in supporting Napoleon in its over- 
throw, and had also conspicuously upheld the credit of 
the Navy even in the worst years of the Revolution. Yet, 
in spite of his very considerable services to Napoleon ata 
critical period of his rise to power, a more than ordinary 
instance of the indiscretion to which he was liable, com- 
mitted in the course of the preparations at Boulogne for 
the descent on England, had incurred the displeasure of 
the Emperor. 

It appears that in one of the rehearsals for invasion 
Napoleon had, contrary to the Admiral’s earnest advice, 
insisted on a manceuvre which caused the loss by drown- 
ing of a large number of men; and in his report on the 
occurrence de Briux had scathingly denounced it. For 
this he became a marked man; and the Emperor, who 
rarely forgave, immediately sought a pretext for his down- 
fall. The opportunity was not long in coming. At a 
conference held at Boulogne to decide on the erection 
there of a statue to Napoleon the Admiral uttered a 
remark which, in that crowd of sycophants, was speedily 
carried to the Imperial ears. No difficulty had, of course, 
arisen with regard to the wish for a statue: what did 
occasion an interminable debate was the question of the 
uniform in which His Majesty ought to be portrayed. At 
last, intensely bored by the whole affair, de Briux ex- 
claimed : ‘ Faites-le done tout nu; vous aurez plus de 
facilité 4 lui baiser le derriére!’ Recall to Paris followed, 
a stormy interview with the Emperor, dismissal and dis- 
grace. Within the year the Admiral had died of chagrin. 

Madame Récamier, who became her lifelong friend, 
Polignac, whom she pillories as an arrant humbug, 
Chateaubriand, to whom she was unsympathetic, with 
Marmont, Murat, Suchet, Soult, and Ney among the 
soldiers, and Talleyrand and Fouché of a different world, 
are some of the most prominent people whom the Comtesse 
met with at about that time in Paris; and of certain of 
them she has interesting, often novel, things to tell. 
Récamier, whose already flawless beauty had, she says, 
the extraordinary property of becoming, somehow, en- 
hanced every time you saw her, fills, indeed, many of her 
pages. If she had brought coquetry to a fine art it was 
only with the aim of being admired rather than of being 
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desired, for hers was an almost frigid nature. Unfor 
tunately, however, the example which she set to some of 
the young women by whom she was surrounded and 
adored was a distinctly harmful one ; for they possessed 
nothing of her dignity and poise. Madame de Boigne 
has much to say of the extraordinary commingling, as 
the various cliques in Paris tended to coalesce, of the old 
order and the new, the place-hunters and (supposed) 
place-scorners, returning émigrés who were ‘ collaborators ’ 
and those who held aloof, and a few persons who had 
remained through all the fury of the Revolution, or who 
had arisen since it. Plenty of insults were hurled about 
and plenty of duels fought. And for the most part all 
this vacarme took place with the king-pin, the Emperor, 
far away, directing his great campaigns. To Madame de 
Staél, generally in exile from Paris, our Comtesse devotes 
some of her most interesting passages, and tells of the 
petty spitefulness of Napoleon’s treatment of her and 
others who, having seriously displeased him, were eating 
out their hearts through separation from their beloved 
capital. 

Of Ney she will have plenty to say in her later volumes, 
but up to the time of Napoleon’s first abdication she com- 
ments little on him ; and with Murat; Suchet, Soult, and 
Bernadotte it is much the same. Her fullest descriptions 
(as we shall see later) are reserved for Marmont, whom 
she first met when, with his laurels still fresh upon him 
from Marengo, he was commanding the camp near 
Utrecht, and when she herself was on her way back to 
France from England. She was much struck with the 
appearance of his camp, which she thought superior to 
any she had seen in England, though the French soldiers 
looked less well set-up, individually, than the English, 
and were not nearly so well clothed. While she was 
looking at the camp Marmont’s wife drove by in her 
caléche. The postillions were smothered in gold braid 
and the vehicle itself a mass of gilt, but dirty and badly 
harnessed. The whole turn-out (‘madame la générale,’ 
she says, ‘ included ’) appeared ridiculous. 

Up to about the middle of 1805 Madame de Boigne 
had only glimpsed Napoleon himself out of doors or at 
the theatre; but with the arrival from England of her 
parents and brother, an event which coincided with the 
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Emperor’s giving a great ball at the Tuileries, to which 
she was invited, she was not only to see him but to talk 
with him. 

Dancing took place in two large halls, both of which 
were crowded. After the Emperor had watched for a 
little while he left his platform and began a tour of the 
rooms, saying a few words to some of the women, but 
nothing to any of the men. He was in his newly-designed 
Imperial attire (which before long he was to abolish) : 
white satin vest and breeches, white satin shoes orna- 
mented with gold rosettes, red velvet Francois premier 
cloak, profusely laced with gold, diamond-hilted sword. 
He wore his medals and orders, the ribands of which were 
also studded with diamonds, and a be-feathered hat with 
diamond loop. The Comtesse thought the costume well 
enough designed, but seeing that its wearer was ‘ short, 
stout, and awkward in his movements,’ she says it ‘ looked 
absurd.’ It made him look like the King of Diamonds 
in a pack of cards. 

She found herself lined up between two strapping, 
plebeian-looking damsels (daughters, perhaps, of a pushful 
contractor), complete strangers to her. The Emperor 
asked the first of them her name. She answered, diffi- 
dently enough, that she was ‘la fille d Foacier.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
was his dry comment, as he passed on to the Comtesse, of 
whom he likewise inquired her name. When she had 
told him: ‘ You live at Beauregard, do you not?’ 
‘Yes, Sire.’ ‘A pleasant little spot ; and your husband, 
I’ve been told, gives a good deal of employment. It’s a 
service he renders to his country, and I’m not unmindful 
of it. He was in the English service while in India, I 
believe ?’ She thought it simpler to say yes. ‘ That’s 
to say,’ he corrected himself, ‘ not exactly.’ A pause. 
‘He’s a Savoyard, I seem to recollect?’ ‘ Yes, Sire.’ 
‘But you are French, absolutely French. You are one 
of us. And you are not one of those possessions we'd 
willingly let go!’ She bowed. ‘ How old are you?’ 
She told him ; and he paid her a fulsome compliment, at 
which she bowed again. Then, having moved away a 
step, he returned, and lowering his voice: ‘ I know you’ve 
got no children, and that it’s not your fault. But, see to 
it that you have some. Believe me, it’s worth while. 
I’m talking to you straight ! ’ 
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He passed on to her other neighbour. ‘ Your name ?’ 
‘A daughter of Foacier.’ ‘Oh, another daughter of 
Foacier!’ And he resumed his progress. The Comtesse 
declares that the aristocratic disdain with which he 
uttered these words was indescribable. Never in all her 
life had she met with anyone quite so rude. 

Very different is her description of a ball which took 
place some years later to celebrate the christening of the 
little King of Rome. Then the scene, viewed from one of 
the boxes, was magnificent. _The Emperor arrived at the 
head of his suite, walking very fast, so that they, the 
Empress Marie-Louise included, had almost to run to 
keep up with him. It may not have seemed exactly 
dignified, but somehow the ‘ pas de course’ appeared to 
suit his style and marvellous achievements. He now 
looked the part. He was dressed in a severely simple 
uniform, and was gracious and obliging. The Empress 
was a fine-looking figure, healthy and robust, but some- 
what unbecomingly flushed. She did not seem to carry 
off her magnificent jewels with quite sufficient aplomb, 
and her features were almost devoid of expression. 
Madame de Boigne saw many of her Court acquaintances 
taking part in the quadrilles, and particularly admired 
the appearance of one of them. She could be feline. 

‘Je vis la la princesse Borghése * qui me parut la plus 
ravissante beauté que j’eusse jamais envisagée ; a toutes 
ses perfections elle joignait l’aspect aussi candide, l’air 
aussi virginal qu’on puisse le désirer 4 la jeune fille la plus 
pure. Si on en croit la chronique, personne n’en eut 
jamais moins le droit.’ 

Napoleon’s matchmaking proclivities are well known. 
They were not, however, a mere vulgar distraction, but 
part of his zeal for his country’s welfare. The young 
ladies chiefly concerned did not always sufficiently appre- 
ciate his solicitude for them in the matter, and of this one 
of the Comtesse’s intimates, Fanny Dillon, afforded an 
illustration. The husband whom the Emperor had 
chosen for her being by no means to her taste, she had the 
courage to say so to Napoleon. For a while, to tease her, 
he let her chatter, until at last, emboldened by his apparent 





* Napoleon’s beautiful sister, who had married, first General Le Clerc, | 
sometime Governor of Haiti, after whose death she became, in 1803, the wife 
of Prince Camillo Borghese. 
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good humour, she cried out; ‘ What, sire, that Puss-in- 
Boots?’ ‘That willdo, Fanny!’ exclaimed the Emperor, 
and bounced out of the room. 

The marriage duly took place, of course, though the 
lure of a possible dukedom to be bestowed on the husband, 
so as to improve his name (which, though it sounds so 
well, has, in French, an opprobrious meaning), if not his 
appearance, was to prove fallacious. It is strange to 
reflect that the husband was none other than the soldierly 
and ever-faithful Bertrand. Readers will not need to be 
reminded of the great success of the marriage,* nor of the 
touching account which is to be found, for instance, in 
Rosebery’s ‘ Napoleon: the Last Phase,’ of the Bertrand 
ménage at St. Helena, in which he speaks, too, of their 
‘exquisitely beautiful children.’ 

We have already mentioned the baneful effect which 
the Récamier example exerted on so many of her young 
friends. An outstanding instance was that of the beau- 
tiful Madame de Chevreuse, who became at last so 
spoilt as to be a source of much embarrassment to her 
parents, who wished to stand well at Court. On being 
chosen as lady-in-waiting to the Empress, she refused to 
accept the appointment. When Napoleon insisted, and 
sent for her, she ‘cheeked’ him. Half in fun, half 
_ seriously, he argued with her; and finally she had to 
accept. In return the Emperor was particularly nice to 
‘ her, doing all he could to coax her into friendliness ; but 
she remained obstinate and sulky, especially towards the 
Empress and her circle. Whenever she could, she shirked 
her tour of duty. She was even heard to refer to the 
Emperor as ‘ ce petit misérable.’ In a word, she became 
impossible ; and after some further inexcusable lapses 
the ukase went forth for her banishment. In exile her 
demeanour completely changed, and she begged and im- 
plored for mercy. But it was no use. For three years, 
while her health gradually deteriorated, she languished, 
and then died. 

The Comtesse’s parents for the most part lived with 
her quietly in Paris, preferring to maintain a reasonably 
strict privacy until times had changed. Many years 





* The Bertrands’ conjugal devotion at St Helena, indeed, was sometimes 
a source%of irritation to Napoleon. Poetic justice ! 
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before, her father had been stationed in Corsica, in com- 
mand of his regiment, under the old régime ; and in this 
connection our author recounts a curious Napoleonic 
story. It appears that her father, in about the year 
1785, was returning to the island to rejoin his unit when, 
on the first day out from Toulon, while they were at 
dinner, at which he had invited all the other officers on 
board to join him, he requested one of these, a M. de 
Belloc, to offer a place at table to a young man who was 
absorbed in the reading of a book, and who wore the uni- 
form of the Ecole Militaire. The young man, however, 
declined to come ; and de Belloc, returning somewhat put 
out, exclaimed : ‘ For two pins I’d chuck the little rascal 
overboard ! Have I your permission, mon Colonel, to do 
so? I don’t at all like his looks.” ‘By no means,’ 
replied Colonel d’Osmond, laughing. ‘ And I don’t agree 
with you about his looks. To me his face seems full of 
character ; and I shouldn’t be surprised if he went far.’ 
The ‘little rascal’ was Napoleon Bonaparte; and in 
after years, when de Belloc and the Marquis d’Osmond 
met again, ‘ Ah,’ groaned the former, ‘if only you had 
let me chuck him overboard that time, he’d not be 
upsetting the world as he is doing to-day ! ’ 

The ecclesiastical disputes and difficulties with which 
the Emperor’s marriage to Marie-Louise was surrounded , 
provide the Comtesse with some of her most interesting | | 
material. Napoleon, convinced as he was of the necegsity © | 
for correct religious observance, and for respect for the | 
clergy, found himself in a quandary, first by reason of his 
divorce, and now because of this second marriage. He 
wanted his nuptials to be blessed by the Church, and as 
magnificently as possible, and was beside himself with 
fury and indignation when he found that all that was to 
be granted him in the way of ceremony was a much 
maimed rite. Though the French cardinals (one of whom 
was the Comtesse’s uncle, and told her all about it) obeyed 
his imperious summons to come to Paris from all parts 
of France, he could not force them to attend the ceremony 
in the Tuileries chapel ; and when it eventually took place 
their seats were empty. In revenge, the Emperor sent 
some of them to confinement in fortresses, while others 
were banished to specified towns distant from their official 
residences. Further, they were forbidden to wear their 
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traditional red, and hence became known as ‘ black 
cardinals,’ which name they retained long after the pro- 
hibition had been lifted. 

Of her fellow-émigrés, in general, the Comtesse had a 
very poor opinion, and says she often had to blush for a 
want of patriotism which even led them to applaud 
disasters to the country’s arms. But even among 
ordinary folk, she declares (at any rate in Paris), there 
was by that time little enthusiasm for victories which 
only meant more casualties and fresh levies. The Em- 
peror was coolly received by the populace whenever he 
appeared in the streets. The only time she saw real 
enthusiasm was when the twenty-sixth gun of the salute 
was fired to announce the birth of the King of Rome. - 
Then, indeed, a great shout of joy arose from the awaiting 
throngs. ‘The Emperor’s cup of happiness was full,’ 
declares our authoress, ‘and I do so like things to be 
full!’ Later she tells how tenderly Napoleon loved his 
little son. A friend related to her that one day, when 
the child was playing round the breakfast-table, he 
noticed how the father’s eyes followed his every move- 
ment. The little fellow tripped and fell, and the Em- 
peror turned pale. For a long while he seemed plunged 
in thought. Then, speaking to himself, he murmured : 
‘ And I’ve seen a whole rank of men wiped out by a single 
roundshot!’ To those around him, added the friend, 
who could follow his train of thought, the remark was not 
so inconsequential as it sounds. 

While, obviously, Madame de Boigne’s observation of 
the coldness and hostility of so many Frenchmen to 
Napoleon, as time went on, was coloured by the prejudices 
of her set, she was none the less a keen judge of the 
masses, both in and out of Paris, and she devotes many 
telling passages to discussing their attitude to the Em- 
peror. Briefly, she says, everybody wanted rest, not 
glory. It had been all very well for later generations to 
praise his ‘liberalism,’ but at the time of which she is 
writing it did not exist. ‘ Abbiamo la pancia piena di 
liberta,’ she once heard a groom declare at Verona when 
someone offered him a coin which bore upon it the word 
‘Liberty.’ Substitute, she says, for ‘liberta’ the word 
‘ gloria,’ and the sentiment would fit exactly that 1813 
France. Even the very ‘ glories’ themselves, she adds, 
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had long been suspect ; for no authentic news of reverses 
was ever published. As far back as Trafalgar this censor- 
ship had been rigidly imposed; and no public mention 
of that battle had ever been officially allowed. 

True to her self-imposed terms of reference the Com- 
tesse, besides endeavouring to avoid description of the 
past as she thought about it later, has also, in the main, 
kept to a narrow standpoint which comes near to being 
* defeatist ’ in the class to which (though more generously) 
she belonged. When these returned émigrés were not 
actually, perhaps, ‘ defeatist,’ they were indifferent to the 
military doings—particularly the triumphs. In spite of 
her undoubted determination to be what she considered 
fair, Madame de Boigne could never quite discard the 
prejudices of her class. And they often caused her to 
forget that most wonderful of all French things—Napo- 
leon’s Army. 

But, towards the Empire’s end our authoress, as_if 
forced thereto by her sensitiveness to the magnitude and 
pathos of events, appears to ‘ open out,’ to become, as 
it were, more sympathetic all round, more human, more 
broadly French. And it is here that, both for reasons of 
space and because her narrative contains no further 
‘ glimpses ’ of Napoleon, we may not follow her in ade- 
quate measure. We may not follow her when she de- 
scribes the apathy of the Parisians, the chaos (in 
Napoleon’s absence) in official circles, the rumours that 
were put about, the droves of raw recruits wandering 
through the streets—and an unforgettable view of a 
veteran cavalry regiment, brought up hot-foot from the 
Pyrenees, going forth one morning to do battle outside 
the capital, and returning in shattered remnants before 
nightfall. She has, too, a poignant passage which records 
how, to raise if possible the crumbling morale of Paris, 
the hard-pressed Emperor, still disputing every yard of 
ground with his overwhelming adversaries, sent in a 
messenger with enemy colours which had been taken, 
and the surrendered swords of Russian generals, from the 
battlefield of Montmirail ; and how these were displayed 
at a special parade of the garrison, in presence of the 
Empress. But the effect of it all was nil. ‘ The dust on 
horse and messenger,’ says the writer, ‘ was too new.’ 

Nor may we follow her when she tells of the thunder of 
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cannon-fire coming nearer, the headlong flight of citizens 
from Paris, Montmartre taken, shells falling along the 
quays, streets suddenly full of battle-stained French 
soldiers, moody and aloof—but never abject. 

Her military references, however, even now when 
things have come to such a climax, remain deliberately 
fugitive. Yet she paints one picture of a soldierly episode 
which has attraction because of a certain naivety which 
it displays in giving prominence to a very minor military 
formation which belonged, however, to her own coterie 
and class. This was the corps which, at the end, the 
Emperor raised from among the families, passively hostile 
to the régime, of the old French aristocracy, whom he 
had previously to a great extent left alone. The corps 

| of ‘ gardes d’honneur’ thus formed, she explains (it con- 
\ sisted of men between twenty-five and thirty, who had 
hitherto been exempt), joined the field armies in 1813, in 
Saxony, was present at the disastrous battle of Leipsig, 
went through the retreat from Hanau, and was decimated 
by sickness in the Mayence hospitals. It served in the 
-campaign of Reims, being almost wiped out. 

Well, this very corps of unwilling dissidents was one 
of those that remained longest faithful to the Emperor, 
the most reluctant to hoist the white cockade at the 
Restoration, and eventually it hailed the ‘Hundred 
Days’ with acclamation. Its survivors persisted in being 
Bonapartist for many years. What sort of logical con- 
clusion, asks the Comtesse, are we to draw from that ? 
Perhaps we, her readers, may reply: esprit de corps 
raised to its highest power; and a soldier’s influence on 
those who—quand méme—were soldiers ! 

Of Marmont, too, whom last we met in his camp near 
Utrecht, she writes with exceptional fullness, and from 
quite exceptional acquaintance. For him she has high 
praise, when she speaks of his conduct and bearing in 
front of Paris, just before Napoleon’s downfall. Very 
vivid is her account of this, and of this most harassed of 
all the marshals’ behaviour in those tragic days when, as 
she reminds us, the Emperor ordered him to ‘ surround 
Paris’ with the bare thirty thousand men of his com- 
mand, the enemy having over ten times that number in 
the vicinity. History, she says, will talk of Marmont’s 
‘ abandonment ’ of Napoleon ; but history will be wrong ! 
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She calls Marmont ‘the typical French soldier: good, 
generous, brave, candid, but withal mercurial, vain, and 
impulsive, and the least consequent of men.’ In those 
fatal days his course of action was forced on him. He was 
everywhere hailed as the ‘ General Monk ’ of the Restora- 
tion. Perhaps his head was a little turned. After Napo- 
leon’s abdication she had a conversation with the Mar- 
shal; and his words regarding the Emperor, she maintains, 
expressed the feelings of the whole country: ‘ When he 
said “all for France,” I served him with enthusiasm ; 
when it was “ France and I,”’ I did so with zeal ; when it 
became ‘‘ myself and France,’ I followed him with 
obedience ; but when it changed to “ myself without 
France,”’ I knew I must give him up!’ 

Regarding Fouché the Comtesse has not a great deal 
to say in this early volume. No doubt she shared the {| 
universal feeling of detestation for him as Napoleon’s 
chief policeman and detective ; and moreover he was by 
no means of her world. Neither do we find frequent 
mention of Talleyrand, however much he is to figure in 
her later pages—and she tells us why.* She makes it 
clear, though, that in 1805, when she herself came on the 
scene, he was still being looked at very much askance for 
his share in the d’Enghien tragedy, and was certainly not 
trusted. Such early references as she makes to him are 
merely of the gossipy kind that tell, for instance, of his 
unrequited passion for the luckless Madame de Buffon 
(who could not overcome her repugnance at the thought 
of marrying a bishop), or of the Duchesse de Courland’s 
equally unrequited passion for him. We hardly come 
upon his name again until, at the moment of the Allied 
entry into Paris, she records the following revealing con- 
versation between him and the Czar Alexander, which 
was repeated to her next day by one who heard it : 


The Czar. ‘Well, here we are at last, in this famous 
Paris!’ We owe it very much to you, Monsieur de Talley- 
rand. Now, there are three courses open to us: to treat 
with the Emperor Napoleon; to set up a Regency; or to 
recall the Bourbons.’ 





* ¢T shall not say much of Talleyrand, nor try to stamp a character which 
will be engraved by history. History must strike the balance between his 
morals and his statecraft.’ 
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Talleyrand. ‘ Your Majesty must pardon me, but he is 
mistaken. There are not three courses open to us; there is 
only one. It’s the third which your Majesty has mentioned. 
Powerful though you are, Sire, you have no choice; for if 
you hesitate, France, which demands this compensation for 
the vexations and indignities she is being made to suffer, will 
rise en masse against the invader; and your Majesty must 
be well aware that, in face of a people’s wrath, the mightiest 
armies are unavailing ! ’ 

The Czar. ‘ Very well; let us see what must be done to 
achieve your object. I don’t want to impose anything by 
force. I must bow to the will of the nation.’ 

Talleyrand. ‘ Most assuredly, Sire. But first let us make 
it possible for that will to be expressed.’ 


So here, on the threshold of the Restoration, we must 
leave the Comtesse. Except, that is to say, that with 
the sight of foreign soldiers bivouacked in the streets of 
Paris, any of the satisfaction which she has expected to 
derive from that event will vanish. 

Also, from her pages which are later to describe the 
breathless period of the ‘ Hundred Days’ we may borrow, 
perhaps, one episode, hitherto unrecorded, but which 
seems to deserve mention. Less than a twelve-month 
after the first Abdication the Comtesse was at Genoa 
with her father, who held a diplomatic post in Italy. 
With some other people of distinction they were one 
day bidden by the British commandant of the place, at 
the end of February 1815, to witness a demonstration 
of a ‘secret’ weapon, the ‘Congreve Rocket,’ recently 
invented. The party assembled on a little promontory 
some distance to the west of Genoa, whence they obtained 
a splendid view. For target a disused barge had been 
moored a good way out to sea. <A breeze from seaward 
rendered the flight of the projectiles erratic. 

But it was not for this reason that the firing abruptly 
ceased. Two little brigs, drifting upon a lee-shore, had 
come between the target and the battery, and were 
making frantic efforts to get clear. After considerable 
delay they succeeded in doing so, picked up a favourable 
breeze, and sailed off westward. 

Later the discovery was made (so the Comtesse avers, 
though by what means she does not say) that one of these 
little ships had had on board Napoleon and his guite, 
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separated overnight from the rest of the flotilla, and on 
their way from Elba to the coast near Cannes. 

Such, at any rate, is her curious story. Whether one 
of these brigs really was the ‘ Inconstant,’ which we know 
to have been driven from her course a long way across 
the Gulf of Genoa, would be a difficult question at this 
stage to decide. 

P. R. BUTLER. 


Art. 4—THE INNS OF COURT. 


1. The History of the Middle Temple, London, By J. Bruce 
Williamson. London: John Murray, 1924. 

2. A History of English Law. By W. S. Holdsworth, 
K.C., D.C.L. 13 Volumes. London: Methuen, 1922-— 
1938. 

3. The Moot Book of Gray’s Inn. Edited by the Rt Hon. 
Lord Justice Atkin. Published by Order of the Masters 
of the Bench by Butterworth and Co., 1924. 


THE tercentenary of the grant of a charter by James I to 
the two Temples in 1608 provided the occasion for a 
survey of the history of the Inns of Court in these pages 
(Vol. 209, pp. 364-387). Since then the principal addition 
to the authoritative publications relating to their history 
has been made by the late Mr J. Bruce Williamson, in 
particular by his history of the Temple, while the place of 
the Inns of Court in the history of English law is well 
established by Sir William Holdsworth’s monumental 
work. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the record of the past 
except that their present ruined condition gives especial 
interest to Bruce Williamson’s description of the pro- 
cedure adopted in the erection of buildings. ‘ Probably 
the Society,’ he writes, ‘had little money to spend on such 
enterprises, for new chambers at this time were generally 
erected by individual members at their own expense, the 
Benchers in return acknowledging a certain proprietary 
interest in the member who had incurred the outlay’ 
(p. 227). This, however, could not be the course adopted 
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in the erection of the Middle Temple Hall, which then out- 
classed every other building of the kind possessed by an 
Inn of Court and still does so in spite of the damage 
effected by enemy action. 

‘This spacious edifice, admirably proportioned with 
its handsome screen and splendid timber roof,’ wrote 
Bruce Williamson, ‘ cannot have been erected without 
great expense, which must have placed a severe strain on 
the resources of the Inn.’ It is therefore surprising that 
the contemporary Minutes of Parliament of the Inn 
contain no mention of any committee appointed to report 
upon the project, or of any resolution to commence so 
important an undertaking. Further, as no accounts 
relating to this period are now in the possession of the Inn, 
no information is available as to the outlay involved. 

‘ The silence of the Minutes would be explicable if the 
undertaking had been a private one initiated and carried 
out by the enterprise of a few members only and not a 
work for which the Society as a whole accepted responsi- 
bility. But from the methods adopted to raise the money 
required to meet the cost it is clear that this was not the 
case. All the members were assessed to contribute, and, 
where necessary, disciplinary measures were resorted to 
for the purpose of enforcing payment ’ (pp. 229-230). 

After the serious fire in the Temple in 1678, which 
destroyed five courts and reduced most of the chambers 
to ashes, the re-erection was undertaken by the members 
individually under the same kind of arrangement as if 
they were new buildings. 

Bruce Williamson only brought his narrative down to 
the end of the Stuart period so that it did not supplement 
‘The Quarterly Review ’ article in respect to the recent 
history of the Inn. The relations with the United States 
and the Dominions, to which reference was made at its 
conclusion, have developed remarkably since that time. 
It has now become an established tradition that the 
Ambassador of the United States should be an honorary 
bencher of one of the Inns, while all the Dominions and 
India are similarly represented upon the governing bodies. 
Just as the common law is a basic bond of unity among 
the English-speaking peoples so the Inns of Court in a 
corporate capacity make their contribution to that 
spiritual unity which has brought men from the ends of 

Vol. 282.—No. 562. 2F 
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the earth in defence of the liberty and freedom enshrined 
in our legal system. There is, however, no organisation 
to give expression to that relationship in concrete form. 
While the Inns of Court have retained their disciplinary 
jurisdiction in which they act in harmony and have 
allowed an appeal to the judges against a refusal of 
admission, their position has to some extent been affected 
by the creation of the General Council of the Bar. Origin- 
ally there was some organisation of members attached to 
a circuit mess and of barristers practising in the Chancery 
Courts until in 1883 a meeting of the English Bar decided 
to constitute a Bar Council to ‘ collect and express the 
opinions of the members of the bar on matters affecting 
the profession and to take such action thereon as may be 
expedient.’ This body became in 1894 the General 
Council of the Bar and is supported by contributions pro- 
vided by the four Inns of Court. While there may be 
practical convenience in this allocation of interests there 
is a definite disadvantage in so far as this country is 
deprived of any really representative legal organisation in 
its relations with other countries, especially the United 
States and the Dominions. While the Inns of Court have 


realised the desirability of extending their links to all parts _| 


of the Empire the Bar Council has remained singularly 
insular in its outlook. The enthusiasm with which isolated 
visitors from England to the meetings of the Canadian and 
American Bar Associations are received is a sure sign of 
the welcome which would be accorded to a larger repre- 
sentation. Similarly, there is opportunity for reciprocity. 
Charming and cordial as may be the hospitality given on 
occasion to visitors from overseas by the Inns, has the 
profession as a whole no obligation to welcome them for 
discussions of matters of common interest ? 

Although Holdsworth did not have the ‘ sufficient 
health and leisure ’ for which he hoped in the preface to 
his twelfth volume to complete the plan which he out- 
lined, nevertheless, his volumes supplement the histories 
of the Inns during the eighteenth century, though they 
only confirm the judgment of the parlous condition into 
which the study of the law had fallen at that period. In 
order to round off his narrative, Holdsworth notes that 
it was not until the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century that there was any sign of the introduction of a 
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permanent system of legal education. The Inns of Court 
in combination following the lead of the Law Society, 
which in 1833 had established courses of lectures for 
articled clerks on common law, equity, and conveyancing, 
had arranged lectures and examinations. The body to 
whom the Inns entrusted the duty of superintending the 
education and examination of students was formally con- 
stituted as the Council of Legal Education in 1852. Its. 
first chairman, Richard Bethell, first Lord Westbury, told 
the House. of Lords on March 1, 1854, of his desire to see 
the Inns of Court constituted into one great legal univer- 
sity which should not merely undertake the training of 
professional lawyers but cooperate with other universities 
in general education. Since then the problems of the 
relationship of the courses of training for barristers and 
for solicitors and of each to London University has been 
the subject of frequent debate without any definite result, 
though personal contacts have become closer. The 
University teachers are almost universally either barristers 
or solicitors, and universally the teachers of the pro- 
fessional bodies are graduates and in some cases members 
of the law faculty of some University. A contribution 
made by an Inn of Court to this personal relationship was 
when the Chair of the Court of London University was 
occupied for some years by Lord Macmillan, who is an 
honorary bencher of the Inner Temple. This was sup- 
plemented by thé Inn in a further rapprochement to the 
University by the election of the late Principal Sir Edwin 
Deller and subsequently of Sir Herbert Eason to its 
Bench. 

Holdsworth wound up his account of his education in 
the Inns by a quotation from Dicey’s inaugural Vinerian 
Lecture in 1883, in which he said : 


‘ If the question whether English law can be taught at the 
Universities could be submitted in the form of a case to a body 
of eminent counsel, there is no doubt whatever as to what 
would be their answer. They would reply with unanimity 
and without hesitation that English law must be learned and 
cannot be taught, and that the only places where it can be 
learned are the law courts and chambers.’ 


Thus boldly stated, Holdsworth may be justified in 
describing the proposition as a heresy, though it is idle to 
2F2 
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ignore the fact that in many branches of education purely 
academic qualifications are being regarded as inadequate 
and that the restoration of some form of apprenticeship 
is desirable in a number of occupations. As regards the 
students for the bar, the practical point claiming attention 
is to what extent it should be undertaken before the 
actual call to the Bar. It may be that to some this may 
seem to be a retrograde step as it was thus that the legal 
student received much of his education in previous 
centuries, but restoration and rejuvenation are not 
necessarily retrograde in their operation. Cordial agree- 
ment, however, may be expressed with Holdsworth that 
‘the best judges of professional qualifications, intellectual 
or otherwise, are the leading men in the profession; and 
the benchers of the four Inns are a tribunal of that 
character ’ (Vol. xii, p. 32). 

The benchers of the Inns have shown an awakened 
interest in the ancient methods of education by the revival 
of reading and moots. Dr Blake Odgers, as Lent Reader 
at the Middle Temple in 1912, secured the concurrence of 
the Bench of his Inn and invited benchers of the other 
three Inns to join with him in a course of lectures on each 
of the Inns which were brought together in a convenient 
little volume describing the Inns of Court and Chancery. 
In the interbellum period the Readings were revived by 
Mr Justice McCardie on ‘ The Law, the Advocate, and the 
Judge.’ Others which have been published include: 
‘The Middle Temple’s contribution to this National 
Life,’ by Sir Lynden Macassey (Autumn 1930); ‘ The 
description of the work of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice,’ by Sir Cecil Hurst, a former President of 
the Court (Lent 1931); ‘ Literary associations with the 
Middle Temple,’ by Mr J. M. Gover (Lent 1935); ‘ The 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ by the late Mr Bruce William- 
son (Autumn 1935); ‘ Practice at the Irish Bar,’ by Mr 
Serjeant Sullivan (Michaelmas 1936); and ‘The Union 
of England and Wales,’ by the late Sir T. Artemus Jones 
(Lent 1937).: 

The chief addition to the literature of the subject was 
the Moot Book of Gray’s Inn which had led the way in 
the revival of moots in accordance with the description of 
that method of legal education contained in a report pre- 
pared in 1540 by Nicholas Bacon, as bencher of that Inn, 
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and others for the information of Henry VIII. A society 
was founded so long ago as 1875 which was open to 
members of any of the Inns and the procedure followed 
closely that of the sixteenth century. The Presiding 
Judge sets a question which is printed and circulated. 
Counsel are selected by the Committee from the students 
and junior barristers. The moot takes place after dinner 
in Hall and follows the procedure in the Court of Appeal. 
The Judge may interrupt in the arguments of counsel 
rather more than he might do in court with a view to the 
elucidation of any point, so as to increase the value of 
the moot as a method of training. In delivering judgment 
the Judge is not necessarily bound by decided cases, so that 
he has an opportunity to discuss points upon which there 
is some room for divergence of opinion or occasion for 
further consideration for any reason, such as the develop- 
ment of the case law. In later years the Middle Temple 
has for a time revived the moots, but Gray’s Inn is the 
only one which has given them recognition by making an 
appointment regularly of a Master of the Moots. 

For fifteen years Lord Atkin, besides taking a close 
personal interest in the work at his own Inn, was Chairman 
of the Council of Legal Education, so that, when the Lord 
Chancellor decided to appoint a Committee dealing with 


|, points raised by Lord Westbury eighty years before, he 


was the obvious choice as its chairman. In addition the 
Committee was to consider the organisation of further 
provision for advanced research in legal studies. 

As the Committee’s reference required them to con- 
sider the question of the closer coordination between the 
work done by the University and the professional bodies, 
the first point established in their report was that it would 
not be practicable to confine admission to the Bar to 
members of a University. A large number of men enter 
the profession ‘ after a previous experience in business, or 
in a solicitor’s office, in the civil service at home and 
abroad, or local government service, trade union work, 
journalism and the like.’ It is all to the good that there 
should be this general recognition of a legal training and 
the Council of Legal Education expressed to the Com- 
mittee that they considered it to be their duty to provide 
teaching in law for those men who are not members of a 
University. The Law Society, responsible for the training 
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of solicitors, is in an analogous position. They discussed 
the respective claims of the professional body which 
necessarily emphasises the practical side of the teaching 
and the University function which is more concerned with 
the teaching of law as a part of the universitas of know- 
ledge. They summed up this section of their reference by 
recommending the appointment by the Lord Chancellor 
of a joint Committee containing representatives of the 
Council of Legal Education, the Law Society, and the 
Society of Public Teachers of Law together with nominees. 
of the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors and the 
Lord Chancellor himself. The function of the Committee 
was to be purely advisory and directed towards proposals 
for exemption from examinations, the coordination in 
teaching of particular subjects, general scope of teaching 
and examining.by the professional bodies and university 
law schools, consultation with other bodies interested in 
legal education, such as the University Grants Committee, 
and other subjects such as the training of men intending 
to enter the public service or teaching of law to non- 
professional students. 

The Atkin Committee in dealing with its reference 
about provision for advanced legal studies referred to the 
appointment by the Lord Chancellor of a standing Com- 
mittee on Law Revision. This, again, is a body whose 
activities impinge upon those undertaken under the 
auspices of the Canadian and American Bar Associations. 
The Committee’s main proposal to carry out this section 
of their reference was the establishment of an Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies on the analogy of the Institute 
of Historical Research which is part of the University of 
London. This proposal was referred to a Committee of 
which Lord Macmillan is Chairman but their deliberations 
have been suspended by the war. It is only necessary 
here to say that an Atkin Institute of Legal Research 
would be a worthy memorial of a lawyer whose boldness 
of exposition and clarity of enunciation of fundamental 
principles were the living embodiment of those methods 
_ of legal education with which it might be associated for 
all time. 


The consideration of the subject of legal research led 
the Atkin Committee to deal with the question of law 
libraries. The position has undergone a considerable 
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change, though not for the better, since the subject had 
their attention ten years ago. Law has suffered in quite 
an exceptional measure in the attacks of the enemy. The. 
Libraries of Gray’s Inn and the Inner Temple have been 
put out of action though a larger portion of the latter 
than of the former is in a safe repository in the country. 
The Library of the Middle Temple, which was not a 
building evoking any particular sense of pride as worthy 
of its purpose, has been damaged on several occasions, 
though the books have not suffered serious harm. Outside 
the Inns of Court law has been seriously affected in other 
collections. When the British Museum was hit the larger 
part of the damage was to law books. In the fine collection 
of books belonging to the Royal Empire Society it was the 
admirable section of Dominion and Colonial laws and law 
reports comprising eighteen thousand volumes which was 
entirely destroyed. In other libraries, even in one case 
when it was thought that a safe repository had been found, 
it was the section of law which bore the brunt of the attack. 

The idea of a large central library of law was dismissed 
by the Atkin Committee as impracticable. In its place 
they advocated the formation of a central or union cata- 
logue of the contents of the London Law Libraries as 
being one of the first steps in promoting legal research. 
The damage which has been done has considerably 
increased the importance of this undertaking. Having 
regard to the direct relation of this matter to education 
and research, it is submitted that it would be in accordance 
with the ordered evolution of the organisation of the work 
of the Inns of Court if the question were referred to the 
Council of Legal Education in order that, perhaps with 
some coopted assistance, they might report upon the 
subject as it affects the four Inns of Court. The Atkin 
Committee took a larger view of it as ‘a matter of im- 
portance to the whole Empire and, indeed, to lawyers of 
all nations, and we should suppose might well be con- 
sidered worthy of financial support by the Government.’ 
The libraries of the Inns of Court are the nucleus of any 
comprehensive survey and it would be deplorable if each 
Inn adopted a policy of purchase in isolation without any 
coordination and combined consultation, together with 
some consideration of the contribution of the Library of 
the Royal Courts of Justice. 
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A combined catalogue is the necessary basis of infor- 
mation for action. The duplication of material is wasteful, 
while on the other hand items required only occasionally 
may not be found anywhere. A certain amount has been 
done by the Inns in specialising, but there is no informa- 
tion available of the particulars. It is not generally 
known, for example, that the Inner Temple had a good 
collection of Colonial Law Reports, which has escaped 
damage. With apologies to some readers it must be added 
that this refers specially to the Law Reports of the 
Colonies and not to the Dominions, which are fairly well 
represented in all four Inns, though it is difficult to say 
whether between them can be provided a really complete 
set. Gray’s Inn had a special collection of Roman Dutch 
Law which suffered by enemy action. The Middle Temple 
specialises in American Law Reports, but that piece of 
general information is of little avail when reference is 
required to a particular volume. Such a combined 
catalogue is in operation for the majority of the metro- 
politan public libraries which also have behind them the 
resources of the National Central Library. There are 
important libraries of Government departments which 
have also to be taken into account, but the present 
adversity seems to provide an exceptional opportunity for 
the Inns of Court to take action long overdue. The 
primary need, as the Atkin Committee pointed out, is in 
respect to Dominion and Colonial reports and text-books, 
but there remain also the needs of Continental law. Cur- 
rent events have exposed the deplorable lack of informa- 
tion and material available upon matters requiring 
immediate attention in the course of operations, and as 
the Allied Forces make further progress on the Continent 
this will recur from time to time. 

Conditions of war have provided some experience in 
practice of one central library, as the hospitality of the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn has placed their library at the 
disposal of the members of the other Inns upon a par- 
ticularly generous scale as regards the hours of opening 
and the range of material readily available. Prima facie 
there is no reason why the two Temples should not have 
one Library upon one of the central sites unhappily 
rendered vacant by enemy action, as they have one Church. 
But the argument is not so strong for the association of 
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Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn Libraries, especially since 
the case for maintaining the whole of each Inn intact has 
been put forward by an outside authority, the London 
County Council, and readily accepted by the general 
public. In the special plans for the reconstruction of 
London the Inns of Court are cited as models of ‘ pre- 
cinctal areas’ which should be followed in other areas, 
e.g. Whitehall, by diverting traffic and enabling. great 
historic buildings to be grouped as inspiring centres repre- 
sentative of a particular aspect of the national life. The 
public interest in and sympathy with the Inns of Court 
in the senseless destruction which they have suffered has 
entirely dissipated any idea that they are closed sanctu- 
aries with which ordinary folk have no concern. Any one 
who has been in contact with them during the last four 
years cannot fail to have been impressed by the way in 
which those whose daily avocations take them into the 
neighbourhood of the Inns, especially the Temple, have 
wandered into them and anathematised the perpetrators 
of such wanton destruction. At the time of writing, the 
ancient Middle Temple Hall, although it has suffered 
damage on several occasions, is still in a condition capable 
of restoration to its former glory. The Temple Church is 
a more sorry picture, though the ancient Norman door- 
way, untouched by the restoration from which some of 
the interior suffered a hundred years ago, is still intact. 
Fire destroyed the inside woodwork with an inconceivable 
thoroughness. When a piece of wood was wanted to 
make a chairman’s gavel for presentation to the Canadian 
Bar Association there was not a piece large enough 
unharmed, so in the centre of it is a charred spot. In 
recent months it has been possible to cut off the Round 
and to hold the Service once again. A piano is the only 
accompaniment in the place of the famous organ. The 
recumbent Crusaders are protected from harm by solid 
concrete structures over them. But there is something 
of their spirit in the way in which, while the pilotless plane 
purrs overhead, the Templars of to-day maintain their 
worship on the holy ground consecrated ad majorem 
gloriam Dei for more than seven centuries. 

When the time comes to rebuild the Chambers there 
is going to be much discussion on the merits or otherwise 
of innovations such as lifts. Will the members of the Bar 
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within a building be ready to organise on a business basis 
so that their clerks and other staff, including women as 
shorthand-typists, may be graded and have a regular 
day’s work according to their ability ? Will each set of 
Chambers or even each room have sets of law reports, 
text-books, etc., or will there be something in the nature 
of a common library for the whole building ? Will there 
be any re-planning so as to leave some open space 
especially around the church ? Although the tank which 
takes the place of Brick Court is a horrible eye-sore there 
is some attraction about the open space. But if ground 
for building is sacrificed in that way it would seem to 
follow that higher buildings will be needed in the remaining 
space in order to maintain the income from the rents. 
The immediate and pressing problem which will become 
evident so soon as men begin to return to practise at the 
Bar will be the need for accommodation. The destruction 
in the Temple and in Gray’s Inn has been on such an 
extensive scale that there is hardly enough left for the 
present attenuated ranks of the profession. The con- 
sideration of these various problems may create a demand 
which has arisen from time to time throughout the 
centuries, that the members of the Inn may have a 
larger share in the management of its affairs. The 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn have already anticipated it by 
inviting observations upon the plans publicly displayed 
for the rebuilding of the Inn. There is no need and in 
some cases there is not the opportunity for uniformity. 
Some building may have to be done in accordance with 
plans which will anticipate the replacement of structures 
still intact, such as the top of Middle Temple Lane, but 
neither labour nor material will be available to rebuild 
chambers which are still usable, even if their internal 
amenities are not in accordance with modern ideas. 

The Atkin Committee were in the happy position of 
being able to discuss the developments of legal education 
without any reference to the position of women which 
has had to occupy a definite place in the deliberations of 
the Goodenough Committee ten years later in dealing 
with medical education. The Inns of Court, unlike the 
authorities of some of the London Medical Schools, loyally 
accepted the effect of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act, 1919, so that for a quarter of a century any woman 
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has now been free on the same conditions as men to be 
called to the Bar and practise in the courts of this country. 
A quarter of a century is not long in the history of the 
Inns of Court, but it is sufficient perhaps to give some 
idea of the position which women are taking in the 
practice of the law. The most, and perhaps the best, 
hat can be said is that it is one of slow development. 

he rough and tumble of practice with getting about 
rom one place to another with a blue bag containing 
several bulky volumes has proved a physical strain which 
was not generally appreciated until it came to be experi- 
enced. Apart from that, however, it is arguable that a 
woman’s special aptitude of mind as a general rule is 
more suited to the work of a solicitor than to the forensic 
activities of a barrister. 

But the great event which has taken place in the his- 
tory of the Inns of Court in which women have been con- 
cerned was the gracious act of Queen Mary in accepting 
at the end of last year the invitation of the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn to become an honorary bencher of that Inn. 
Tradition, confirmed by the time-honoured toast to the 
immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth, insists that she 
was a frequent visitor to Gray’s Inn. That may well have 
been so although there is no official record of the fact as 
royal visits took place under conditions in those days 
which did not require any corporate action by the Inn as 
the guests were invited by the Reader. When Lincoln’s 
Inn Library was opened in 1845 the precedent of Queen 
Elizabeth was cited to allay any anxiety in Court circles 
about the propriety of Queen Victoria accompanying the 
Prince Consort, but there was no suggestion that she 
might become a Bencher and that devolved upon him in 
accordance with the precedent provided at the same Inn 
by Charles II. The election of Queen Mary was therefore 
a unique departure from precedent and placed her in 
exactly the same position as male members of the Royal 
Family who have the full rights of benchers in the govern- 
ing body of the Inn. In the early part of this year Her 
Majesty: the Queen graciously consented to become a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple, and although the latest 
form of Hun invasion arrived just at the time to necessi- 
tate the cancellation of the arrangements to call her up 
to the Bench, there is no doubt that the ceremony, shorn 
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of some of its normal ceremonial, will take place at the 
first opportunity. 

By this admission to the Inns of Court Queen Elizabeth 
and the Queen Mother become participators in a great 
heritage. The Inns in their corporate capacity represent 
those immutable principles of law which have sustained 
and upheld the conduct of national affairs through all 
vicissitudes and have been administered by their members 
with fearless integrity and honour. To them is due the 
establishment of the tradition of British Justice among 
the nations of the world. ‘That common heritage,’ as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier said on his election to the Bench of 
Gray’s Inn, ‘ is not confined to the kith and kin of Britons 
but is extended to other races who like his own had learned 
to appreciate British institutions and British Law.’ 
‘ British Law,’ he added, ‘is indeed a bond of Empire, 
because it has always maintained and secured to every- 
one of the Sovereign’s subjects their entire rights and the 
entire enjoyment of their privileges and liberties.’ Since 
those words were spoken in 1907 the peoples of the Empire 
and of the United States have had through years of sweat 
and sacrifice on two occasions to offer their all to main- 
tain those fundamental conceptions of personal freedom 
for body, mind, and soul which are the foundation of 
their existence. By so doing they have created a bond 
of unity far transcending all constitutional forms. To 
that alike on the field of battle, in public administration, 
and in the courts of law the members of the Inns of Court 
have made their contribution. Whether aware of the 
fact or not, every subject of the Crown has cause to be 
thankful for a heritage which has been so nobly preserved 
by the Inns of Court. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


Art. 5.—THE JOHNSONIAN CONVERSATIONAL 
FORMULA. 


Dr SAMUEL JOHNSON was such an accomplished conversa- 
tionalist that it is generally assumed, and not without 
reason, that he was a born talker. That he came by the 
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gift naturally is true. His genius for good talk was early 
in evidence, for we learn that ‘ he was never corrected at 
school but for talking and diverting the other boys,’ and, 
later on at Oxford, the Bishop of Dromore told Boswell in 
a letter that 


‘I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was 

generally seen lounging at the College gate, with a circle of 

oung students around him, whom he was entertaining with 
wit and keeping them from their studies. . . .’* 


That, however, Johnson had a conversational formula 
to which he gave conscious adherence has, it seems, been 
overlooked, due perhaps to the fact that he failed to state it 
in so many words until the very end of his career. His 
death took place on Dec. 13, 1784. It was not until 
March 21, 1783, that he set forth his ideas concerning the 
art of which he was the acknowledged master. 


‘ There must, in the first place, be knowledge, there must be 
materials ;—in the second place, there must be command of 
words ;—in the third place, there must be imagination, to place 
things in such views as they are not commonly seen in ;—and 
in the fourth place, there must be presence, of mind, and a 
resolution that is not to be overcome by failures ; this last is 
an essential requisite ; for want of it many people do not excel 
in conversation.’ 


An examination of Johnson’s conversations as recorded 
by Boswell—reinforced by his own comments and by those 
of his contemporaries—should prove rather conclusively 
that he had a well-developed conversational technique, 
which he held definitely in mind ; although long practice 
had brought with it a facility that belied the presence of 
any fixed rules. 

It will be observed that Dr Johnson places knowledge 
—that is, thorough command of materials—above every 
other consideration. He was always quick to distinguish 
between ‘talk’ and ‘conversation.’ He could not 
tolerate ‘ the unsettled speculative mode of conversation ’” 
which he found characteristic of the professors in Scotch 
universities. On one occasion he remarked: ‘.. . No, 





* Unless otherwise noted, all references in this article are to George Birbeck 
Hill’s edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ New York: Harper, 1891. 
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Sir, we had talk enough, but no conversation ; there was 
nothing discussed.’ 

In Johnson’s case the materials of conversation were 
drawn from a reading notable for its range and variety. 
According to his own statement, he did most of his reading 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 


‘Sir, in my early years I read very hard. It is a sad revela- 
tion, but a true one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen as 
I do now.’ 


That Johnson was convinced of the supreme impor- 
tance of reading as an aid to good conversation is clear. 
In 1775, Boswell has the following to say : 


‘He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of 
reading, and combated the idle superficial notion, that know- 
ledge enough may be acquired in conversation. ‘ The founda- 
tion (said he) must be had from books, which, however, must 
be brought to the test of real life... .’” 


To Johnson, conversation became the medium for the 
practical application of the knowledge acquired through 
reading ; reading, in other words, he regarded not as an 


end in itself but as a means to an end. The haphazard 
character of his early reading is thus recorded by Boswell. 


‘ He used to mention one curious instance of casual reading, 
when but a boy. Having imagined that his brother had 
hidden some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf 
in his father’s shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples, but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, whom 
he had seen mentioned.in some preface, as one of the restorers 
of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, he sat 
down with avidity, and read a great part of the book. What 
he read during these two years (1728-1729), he told me, was 
not works of mere amusement, ‘‘not voyages and travels, but 
all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, all manly ; though but 
little Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod ; but in this 
irregular manner (added he), I had looked into a great many 
books, which were not commonly known at the Universities, 
where they seldom read any books but what were put into their 
hands by their tutors... .’’’ 


Throughout his life Johnson insisted on reading after 
the ‘irregular manner’ as the best means of enriching 
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one’s fund of knowledge and of increasing one’s conversa- 
tional powers. As late as 1776, Boswell tells us that ‘ he 
(Johnson) said, that for general improvement, a man 
should read whatever his immediate inclination prompts 
him to: though, to be sure, if a man has a science to learn, 
he must regularly and resolutely advance.’ Then, he 
added, ‘ what we read with inclination makes a much 
stronger impression. If we read without inclination, half 
the mind is employed in fixing the attention ; so there is 
but one half to be employed on what we read.’ He said, 
‘if a man begins to read in the middle of a book, and feels 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit it, to go to the 
beginning. He may perhaps not feel again the inclina- 
tion.’ Quite obviously Johnson’s amazing faculty for 
clinching an argument to the utter dismay of a conversa- 
tional opponent bears a direct relation to his method of 
reading what he liked as he liked. ‘ He knows how to read 
better than any one ’ (said Mrs Knowles) ; ‘ he gets at the 
substance of a book directly ; he tears the heart out of it.’ 

His background of reading made it possible for Johnson 
to make comparisons which were impressive and which 
must have done much towards establishing his reputation 
for profound learning. The following instances are 
typical : 


‘Sir, I am not saying that you could live in friendship with a 
man from whom you differ as to some point ; I am only saying 
that I could doit. You put me in mind of Sappho in Ovid.’ 


At a gathering of ladies and gentlemen, Sir James 
Johnston remarked that he habitually ignored the argu- 
ments of the barristers in the House of Commons because 
they were paid for their work. To which Johnson 
retorted. 


‘Nay, Sir, argument is argument. You cannot help paying 
regard to their arguments, if they are good. . . . There is a 
beautiful image in Bacon, upon this subject: ‘Testimony is 
like an arrow shot from a long bow ; the force of it depends on 
the strength of the hand that draws it. Argument is like an 
arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal force though shot by 
a child.”’’ 


Johnson’s conception of the relation of knowledge to 
eonversational ability has never been better stated than 
in his own words. Describing an eminent author, who 
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had been alluded to in the course of tavern talk, said 
Johnson : 


‘He is not-a pleasant man. His conversation is neither 
instructive nor brilliant. He does not talk as if impelled by 
any fulness of knowledge or vivacity of imagination. . . .’ 


Boswell refers to ‘ the rich intellectual entertainment 
which Johnson could furnish’; Lord Elibank berated 
those people who sought interviews with the great man 
out of mere curiosity and with ‘ a wretched want of relish 
for extraordinary powers of mind’; Mrs Thrale declared 
that ‘ Johnson’s conversation was by much too strong for 
a person accustomed to obsequiousness and flattery ; it 
was mustard in a young child’s mouth.’ Johnson formed 
the habit of gauging a person by his ability to express his 
ideas on a wide range of topics in a convincing and striking 
manner. He sums up his viewpoint very succinctly and 
cleverly when asked his opinion of Lord Thurlow— 


‘Sir, it is when you come close to a man in conversation, 
that you discover what his real abilities are; to make a 
speech in a publick assembly is a knack. Now I honour 
Thurlow, Sir; Thurlow is a fine fellow; he fairly puts his 
mind to yours.’ 


Johnson disliked people’ who camouflaged behind a 
screen of verbiage a total lack of knowledge. Speaking of 
Lord Mansfield to Boswell, he remarked : ‘ It is wonderful, 
Sir, with how little real superiority of mind men can make 
an eminent figure in publick life.’ Of another gentleman 
he said: ‘ What can he mean by coming among us? He 
is not only dull himself, but the cause of dullness in others.’ 
Even of Goldsmith, for whom he had an intense admira- 
tion and to whom he often reached a helping hand, he 
declared : ‘ He goes on without knowing how he is to get 
off. His genius is great; but his knowledge small... . 
It is a pity he is not knowing.’ 

While Johnson’s chief source of materials was his wide 
and varied reading, he possessed a natural curiosity for 
miscellaneous knowledge and a constant passion for 
intellectual improvement, which never waned. At sixty- 
four years of age, when the normal person is content to 
rest on his laurels, his diary bears witness to his studious 
habits. 
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| The second item in Johnson’s conversational formula 
\is ‘command of words.’ The term, ‘ Johnsonese,’ has 
‘come to stand for turgidity of literary style. As 
Goldsmith cleverly commented; were Johnson to write 
a fable, he would make the little fishes talk like 
whales. ; 

While, of course, it would be palpably unfair to assume 
that Johnson was utterly incapable of compositional 
simplicity, the fact remains that there was a great chasm 
between his written and his conversational manner. This 
tendency to sesquipedalia verba, so typical of the great 
lexicographer’s writing is, strangely enough, not a mark of 
his conversation. The use of abstract terms, awkward 
inversions, and a Latinised vocabulary, which make his 
written compositions so ponderous and inflexible in tone, 
are not characteristic of his talk. Instead, one finds, in 
the main, racy sentences, pithy expressions, simple 
language. As soon as Johnson began to write, he became 
pen-conscious—the slave of rules; when he talked, his 
attitude underwent a subtle change. He was not para- 
lysed by the realisation that his statements would be 
subjected to the critical scrutiny of his fellows in the craft 
or to the judgment of posterity. Because the words of 
his talk could not be held against him, he let himself go. 
Then, too, he conceived of conversation as a game—a con- 
test—in which victory went to the best man. He felt the 
zest that arises from the give and take of talk. Thus the 
rigidity of formal writing was replaced by what Boswell so 
aptly calls a ‘colloquial pleasantry.’ Being slightly 
indisposed, Johnson once refused to see Burke, saying, 
‘That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were I to see 
Burke now it would kill me.’ Boswell’s commentary is 
significant : ‘So much was he accustomed to consider 
conversation as a contest, and such was his notion of Burke 
as an opponent.’ 

Johnson’s ‘command of words’ in the conversational 
forum was as pronounced as it was in the realm of written 
composition, but the words were not of the sesquipedalian 
variety ; although even in talking the tendency to big 
words was hard to resist. On one occasion, says Boswell, 
when Johnson ‘seemed to be more uniformly social, 
cheerful, and alert, than I had almost ever seen him,’ a 
certain Taylor was extolling the merits of his bull-dog, 
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which he described as being ‘ perfectly well shaped.’ After, 
looking at the animal carefully, Johnson said : 


‘No, Sir, he is not well shaped ; for there is not that saat 
transition from the thickness of the fore-part, to the tenuity— 
the thin part—behind,—which a bull-dog ought to have.’ 


Says Boswell, ‘ Thus fenuity was the only hard word 
that I heard him use during this interview, and it will be 
observed, he instantly put another expression in its 
place. ...’ In general, it may be said that Johnson’s 
conversational style is the exact antithesis of his written, 
being distinguished by ‘the most apt and energetic 
expression.’ 

It should be appreciated that when J ohnson uses the 
phrase, ‘command of words,’ he is not thinking exclu- 
sively of flow of language or facility of expression. Above 
all else he detested empty verbiage. Of one of his friends 
he said; ‘Sir, he was so exuberant a talker at publick 
meetings, that the gentlemen of his county were afraid of 
him. No business could be done for his declamation.’ 
His aim was to use words in conversation with such a 
degree of elegance and propriety that were they to be put 
in writing without change, they would prove stylistically 
acceptable. To use Boswell’s words on this score : 


‘ He had accustomed himself to such accuracy in his common 
conversation, that he at all times expressed his thoughts with 
great force, and an elegant choice of language, . . .’ 


By ‘ command of words ’ Johnson had in mind several 
important considerations. His comment on Pope’s lack 
of conversational ability affords an interesting slant on 
those qualities that he regarded as requisites to good talk. 
Said he: 


‘Traditional memory retains no sallies or raillery, or 
sentences of observation; nothing either pointed or solid, 
wise or merry ; and that only one apothegm is recorded.’ 


Certainly, he looked upon exact precision in the use of 
words as a cardinal requirement. A striking instance of 
this penchant for accuracy in terminology occurred during 
the Hebrides tour. Boswell tells us that Johnson had 
taken him to task for using the phrase to make money. 
‘ Don’t you see (said he) the impropriety of it ? To make 
money is to coin it : you should say get money.’ 
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His verbal meticulousness is also shown in his abhor- 
rence of parentheses and his dislike of the phrases the 
former and the latter, because he contended that they made 
for obscurity. He was not only a stickler for accurate 
language, but he took pride in neatly turned-out sentences 
that depended for their effect upon nicely balanced words 
and phrases, epigrammatic terseness, playful wit, and apt 
allusion. Scores of examples are available of which the 
following are typical. Of a certain Mr William Kenrick, 
who had obtained an LL.D. from a Scotch university and 
who had written voluminously for booksellers, Goldsmith 
remarked that he had never heard of his works, whereupon 
Johnson declared ; ‘ Sir, he is one of the many who have 
made themselves publick, without making themselves 
known.’ Asked whether he thought Derrick or Smart the 
better poet, he replied, ‘ Sir, there is no settling the point 
of precedency between a louse and a flea.’ Talking of the 
relative progress he had made at the two grammar schools 
he had attended as a boy, he said: ‘ At one, I learned 
much in the school, but little from the master; in the 
other, I learnt much from the master, but little in the 
school.’ When Edwards’s ‘ Canons of Criticism ’ appeared, 
Johnson was asked if he did not think Edwards as good a 
writer as Warburton. 


‘Nay (said Johnson), he has given him some smart hits to 
be sure; but there is no proportion between the two men; 
they must not be named together. A fly, Sir, may sting a 
stately horse, and make him wince ; but one is but an insect, 
and the other is a horse still.’ 


Although Johnson’s dislike of the Scotch is well 
known, he always had a good word for the Scotch writer, 
Buchanan. Ona certain occasion when the literary merits 
of England and Scotland was the topic of discussion, a 
Scotchman, thinking to embarrass Johnson, exclaimed, 
‘ Ah, Dr Johnson, what would you have said of Buchanan, 
had he been an Englishman ? ’—‘ Why, Sir (said Johnson, 
after a little pause), I should not have said of Buchanan, 
had he been an Englishman, what I will now say of him as 
a Scotchman,—that he was the only man of genius his 
country ever produced.’ The difference between a 
gentleman and a boor he put thus: ‘ One immediately 
attracts your liking, the other your aversion. You love 
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the one till you find’ reason to hate him; you hate the 
other till you find reason to love him.’ 

Boswell’s remark after his first meeting with Johnson 
in Davies’s bookshop, ‘I was highly pleased with the 
extraordinary vigour of his conversation,’ was most 
pertinent. Johnson’s conversational prowess was no fly- 
by-the-night proposition, but, as Boswell observes, ‘ the 
product of much various knowledge, great acuteness, and 
extraordinary wit. ...’ But it must not be concluded 
that his conversation was a channel for mere verbal clever- 
ness; there was always substance and point to his 
remarks. 

Emerson in ‘English Traits’ complains that, ‘They 
(the English) love men who, like Samuel Johnson, a doctor 
in the schools, would jump out of his syllogism the instant 
the major proposition was in danger, to save that, at all 
hazards.’* While this may not be a wholly commendable 
trait, it is better to have a syllogism than to have none at 
all. One of the principal keys to Johnson’s ‘ command of 
words’ was his logical approach to the conversational 
game. He would not admit Gray to be a first-class poet 
on the grounds that ‘ he has not a bold imagination, nor 
much command of words.’ This proposition he supported 
by reference to the famous ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.’ 

Talking of Jacobitism, Johnson disposes of the matter 
after the most approved syllogistic manner : 


‘A Jacobite believes in the divine right of kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of kings believes in a Divinity. A 
Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite 
is neither an Atheist nor a Deist.’ 


What neater illustration of his discussional technique 
is needed ? 

Even when Johnson is most informal in his talk, he 
states his point with crystal clarity and, in most instances, 
clinches it with an apt illustration that has about it the 
same finality of effect as the turning of a key in a lock. 
Six students had been expelled from the University 





* Emerson, R. W., ‘ English Traits,’ Ch. V. 
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because they insisted on praying and preaching in public. 
Johnson*maintained that their expulsion was justified : 


‘, . . What have they to do at an University, who are not 
willing to be taught, but will presume to teach ? Where is 
religion to be learnt, but at an University ? 

Boswell: But, was it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I 
am told they were good beings. 

Johnson: I believe they might be good beings; but they 
were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. A cow is a 
very good animal in the field; but we turn her out of a 
garden.*‘ 


It was Johnson’s facility for giving a sudden turn to 
talk—most frequently in the form of a pointed and witty 
illustration—that turned the tables on his opponent and 
gave him his conversational superiority. Mr Oglivie was 
tactless enough to launch forth on a laudatory description 
of his native Scotland, concluding his eulogy with the 
remark that ‘Scotland had a great many noble wild 
prospects.’ 


Johnson: ‘I believe, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, 
too, has noble wild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable 
for ‘prodigious noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell 
you, the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is 
the high road that leads him to England !’ 


Adds Boswell, a Scotchman himself, ‘ This unexpected 
and pointed sally produced a roar of applause.’ 

In the third paragraph of his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ Boswell 
speaks of the ‘ extraordinary vigour and vivacity which 
constituted one of the first features of his character.’ It 
was, we may conclude, this Johnsonian quality that led 
him to name imagination as the third requisite to good 
conversation. And by ‘imagination’ he means the 
ability ‘to place things in such views as they are not 
commonly seen in.’ It is conceivable that his emphasis 
on imagination is traceable to his conviction that conversa- 
tion is a fluid medium of expression, subject to conditions 
existing at the moment, to be strictly differentiated from 
written composition, which according to the classical 
concept, should run in rather fixed grooves. This notion 
is, perhaps, reflected in Johnson’s estimate of Dr Birch. 

‘Tom birch is as brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner 
does he take a pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to 
him, and benumbs all his faculties.’ 
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Boswell was cognisant of the elusive quality in 
Johnson’s conversation when in 1763, he wrote :” 


‘Let me here apologise for the imperfect manner in which I 
am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this period. 
. . - In progress of time, when my mind was, as it were, 
strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian ether, I could with 
much more facility and exactness, carry in my memory and 
commit to paper the exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit.’ 


It may have been the Johnsonian flair for ‘ putting 
things in a new light ’ that confused Boswell and made it 
impossible for him to do ample justice to his subject. It 
was not until he had become impregnated with the John- 
sonian ether that he felt himself capable. Just what he 
meant by the term ether is not clear, unless it was what 
Webster describes as ‘ the upper regions of space or the 
rarefied element supposed to fill them.’ Obviously, 
Boswell had not been accustomed to breathing the rarefied 
atmosphere of Johnsonian conversation. Perhaps he was 
referring to the same sensation when he informs us that on 
March 15, 1776, after arriving late in London, he found 
Johnson the following morning having breakfast with 
Mrs Thrale. ‘I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he 
was in the full glow of conversation, and I felt myself 
elevated as if brought into another state of being.’ 

If we accept Johnson’s definition of imagination ; that 
is, the art of ‘ putting things in a new light,’ he possessed 
it to an unusual degree. Dr Taylor, an old school-fellow 
and friend, said of him : ‘ He is a man of a very clear head, 
great power of words, and a very gay imagination.’ His 
capacity for giving new slants to old ideas is constantly in 
evidence. 

A gentleman having spent seven or eight minutes 
enlarging upon the simple fact that the lawyers on the 
Shrewsbury circuit had been annoyed by fleas, by going 
into painstaking detail and using very learned language, 
drew this comment from Johnson : ‘ It is a pity, Sir, that 
you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken you such a 
time, that a lion would have served you a twelvemonth.’ 
He refused to give Scotland any credit for Lord Mansfield’s 
success in his profession, because he had been educated in 
England. ‘ Much (said he) may be made of a Scotchman, 
if he be caught young.’ ; 
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This is but one of the hundreds of instances that might 
be cited to show how lively Johnson’s conversation could 
be. At every stage in his career it ‘ teemed with point and 
imagery.’ Boswell is inclined to attribute Johnson’s 
exercise of the imagination to the fact that he was a 
philosopher, for he says: ‘. . . whenever he was warmed 
and animated by the presence of company, he, like other 
philosophers, whose minds are impregnated with poetical 
fancy, caught the common enthusiasm for splendid 
renown.’ Declared Orme, the distinguished historian, 
‘I do not care on what subject Johnson talks ; but I love 
better to hear him talk than anybody. He either gives 
you new thoughts, or a new colouring. .. . 

The fourth, and last, conversational requirement laid 
down by Johnson is ‘;presence of mind and a resolution 
that is not to be overcome by failures: this last is an 
essential requisite ; for want of it many people do not 
excel in conversation.’ Then, adds Johnson, ‘Now J 
want it; I throw up the game upon losing a trick.’ It 
must never be forgotten that Johnson always conceived 
of a conversation as a game to be played skilfully, with 
every artifice one could command. 

When Johnson ‘ talked for victory,’ he would resort to 
every means to gain his point. Goldsmith’s witty 
characterisation of this Johnsonian failing has become a 
classic : ‘ There is no arguing with Johnson : for when his 
pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of 
it.’ Boswell was introduced to Johnson in 1763, and in 
1781, after eighteen years of more or less intimate associa- 
tion with him, he made the following observation : 

‘ One of Johnson’s principal talents was shown in maintaining 
the wrong side of an argument, and without any bias from 
personal prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious in argu- 
ment, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, but over- 
powering. He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill ; 
and to this I think we may venture to ascribe that unexampled 
richness and brilliancy which appeared in his own. . . .” 


While Johnson maintains that his chief conversational 
defect is lack of presence of mind—a disposition to ‘ throw 
up the game upon losing a trick ’—in actual practice he 
seldom found himself cornered through his own error, and 
in the rare instances when this happened, he had the 
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Falstaffian faculty of retiring from the field in good order, 
shielded by a hastily and cleverly improvised retort which 
made his listeners forget the real point at issue. 

Johnson’s ‘ presence of mind ’—the clarity with which 
he adjusted himself almost automatically to a given situa- 
tion—was due very largely to his frame of mind. . While he 
was capable of prolonged attention to detail, as in the case 
of the writing of his ‘ Dictionary,’ he was not a mechanical 
drudge. His memorandum on the occasion of his comple- 
tion of the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ affords a good clue to his 
writing habits. ‘Sometime in March I finished the 
** Lives of the Poets,’’ which I wrote in my usual way, 
dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and working with 
vigour and haste.’ Of a painstaking, fussy writer of his 
acquaintance he said: ‘ Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.’ 
His mastery of the art of retort—at once the delight of his 
friends and the despair of his foes—can only be explained 
by his intellectual agility. On being asked if he would not 
make one of a party to visit Westminster Abbey, he 
instantly replied: ‘ No, not while I can keep out.’ Of 
Lord Chesterfield, against whom he nursed a lifelong 
grudge, he once said: ‘ This man I thought to have a Lord 
among wits; but, I find, he is only a wit among lords.’ 
These happy turns which Johnson found easy to come by 
saved him from many an embarrassing moment and gave 
to his conversation a brightness of character not 
approached by his rivals. Surely Boswell was justified 
in drawing the conclusion that 


‘The peculiar value of the following work (his ‘Life of 
Johnson’), is the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversa- 
tion; which is universally acknowledged to have been 
eminently instructive and entertaining. .. .’ 


In our very practical age, an examination of the 
Johnsonian design for conversation may seem somewhat 
in the nature of an academic exercise. But it must ever 
be kept in mind that the eighteenth century placed a high © 
value upon the conversational art. Most of the writers of 
the period were good talkers; although some of them, 
like Addison, were ‘ content with the fame of their writings 
and did not aim also at excellency in conversation.’ 
Others, like Richardson, had so little conversational 
ability that even Johnson could not make him ‘ rear.’ 
In the days when the newspaper as we know it had not 
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come into being; when means of travel were crude and 
undependable ; when books and magazines were not 
plentiful, conversation was bound to occupy a much more 
important place in the scheme of living. It became a 
medium of information, of education, and of entertain- 
ment. Johnson lived in an age of conversationalists : we 
know more of him than of his contemporaries because we 
have the printed memorabilia of his talk. In the eigh- 
teenth century, the coffee house, the club, and the salon 
flourished, and of all these institutions, Johnson’s Literary 
Club, founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the most 
famous. Here foregathered Garrick, Sheridan, Burke, 
Gibbon, Langton, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and many others 
less well known. All these did homage to the ‘ compli- 
cated and stupendous Dr Johnson.’* 

Of all the distinguished conversationalists of his 
period, Johnson alone is remembered. He became a 
fashion. Said Anna Seward, the ‘Swan of Lichfield,’ 
‘I am glad that you and Dr M. like my Johnsonian con- 
versation.’+ Exclaimed another lady of the period, upon 
being introduced to Johnson, ‘ How he does talk! Every 
sentence is an essay.’ Likewise Burke—himself an 
eminent practitioner of the art—acknowledged himself 
Johnson’s disciple. ‘As Mr Burke and Mr Langton were 
walking home, Mr Burke observed that Johnson had been 
very great that night; Mr Langton joined in this, but 
added, he could have wished to hear more from another 
person (plainly intimating that he meant Mr Burke). 
**O, no (said Mr Burke), it is enough for me to have rung 
the bell to him.’”’’ Behold a literary phenomenon of the 
first magnitude !—the stately Dictator of eighteenth- 
century letters—whose bulky works gather dust, but whose 
great conversation, as recounted by Boswell, yet retains its 
vitality. To what extent this phenomenon may be related 
to Johnson’s conversational formula cannot be definitely 
determined, but it is safe to conclude that had he lacked a 
well-ordered design for talking, even Boswell might not 
have succeeded in conferring literary immortality upon his 
beloved Dr Johnson. 

WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 





* Pearson, Hesketh, ‘The Swan of Lichfield,’ Oxford University Press: 
New York, 1937, p. 261. 
+ Ibid., p. 119. 
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Art. 6.—BRITISH COASTWISE SHIPPING. 


WHEN I told a leading shipping manager and loyal friend 
of my intention to write on British Coastwise Shipping 
he replied that he realised the importance of the coastwise 
services, but he had always found them rather dull com- 
pared with the overseas voyages. That his principal 
interest should centre in oversea services is natural since 
his abilities, which are great, have been mainly devoted 
to them. Still, I regarded his response as a challenge. 
One has been brought up to believe that dullness is an 
unforgivable sin in a journalist, and if the reader finds 
this discussion heavy the fault will lie either in the treat- 
ment or in the character of the subject. Should the 
blame fall on the latter, which seems improbable, my 
experienced shipping friend will be fully supported in his 
view. 

On first thoughts, at any rate, the oversea voyages may 
appear more romantic because a ship is then navigated 
through other waters and into the ports of countries where 
the habits of the people, as well as the language, are 
different. Leaving these islands, maybe, in cold weather 
and under leaden clouds she sails into seas where the 
colours are brighter and lighter like the atmosphere, 
which becomes warmer, and the sky, which generally 
seems clearer. At night the stars under which she forges 
ahead gradually change as the Southern Hemisphere 
replaces the Northern. The ship may pass through the 
tropics where flying fish abound and reach her ports of 
destination in summer. 

All this variety creates a sense of romance and, if 
encountered for the first time, of bewildering novelty. In 
ordinary trading the coastwise vessels offer no such com- 
plete change of environment. Their passages between 
ports mostly are short. Yet they enable travellers to gain 
glimpses of the traffic along the sea lanes, and while the 
voyages are in progress they may actually see, within a 
few hours, near at hand more of the commerce through 
the waters than they might witness from the enclosed 
decks of a large liner during many days and nights. 

Soon after my friend had confessed to the stronger 
claims made on his imagination by oversea liner services 
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I received from a high shipping personage in Australia a 
reprint which, by permission of the Editor of ‘The 
Quarterly Review,’ had been made there of an article 
entitled ‘The Neglect of Shipping ’ published precisely a 
year ago. The incident reminded me that the British 
Dominions overseas are interested not only in oversea 
shipping but also in coastwise services. Australia, and 
New Zealand as well, have important coastwise shipping 
industries. Like the United Kingdom they are islands, 
and wherever there are inhabited islands coastwise ser- 
vices exist. The distances between the great Australian 
cities, which likewise are ports, are long, and probably 
more use is made of coastwise shipping by passengers 
than in the United Kingdom. The reasons for the ser- 
vices are similar. In both hemispheres the sea routes 
offer altérnatives to inland transport, and in both hemi- 
spheres civil aviation is introducing another means of 
transport. In North America, in India, in the Dutch East 
Indies, in the Far East, and, indeed, in most countries of 
which one can think coastwise shipping services are main- 
tained. 

One wonders if af home the coastwise shipping sailings 
seem to some less attractive than the oversea voyages the 
reason lies in familiarity ; if it is the same as that which 
causes a prophet, proverbially, to be without honour in 
his own country. The coastwise vessels one has seen in 
other parts of the world have seemed to be just as exciting 
as the oversea ships, which they feed with passengers and 
cargo. When one travels along coasts and rivers of the 
United Kingdom previously unvisited the navigation has 
all the charm of freshness. In fine weather sailing between 
the western isles of Scotland can hold its own for beauty 
with any in the world. I have never made the passage, 
but people who have done so and have travelled widely, 
assure me that in the right weather, and especially when 
the sun is setting, there is nothing more lovely than the 
coastal scenery viewed from a ship passing through the 
Minch. One suspects that coastwise services in other 
parts of the world may seem more thrilling to people in 
this country because they possess the freshness of the 
unknown. So those living in other continents would, and 
in fact do, find the coasting services of the United King- 
dom fascinating. 
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Certainly no coastwise shipping manager worth his 
salt would for a moment agree that his work is dull. 
Occasionally he may envy what he believes to be the 
slower rhythm of the routine in oversea liner offices, or 
even of deep-sea cargo ownerships. The liner companies 
have their particularly busy days before or at sailing 
times, and the tramp ownerships need to be very much 
alert when chartering their vessels. For managers of 
important coastwise liner fleets every day is a sailing day, 
and the owner of coastwise tramps may be in direct touch 
by telephone with the masters of his ships at any hour 
of the day or night. The vessels may be in or out of port 
twice, or perhaps three times, a week. Decisions con- 
stantly have to be taken. Port dues and loading and dis- 
charging expenses bite largely into freight rates and the 
directors, who, as a rule, are practical shipping men, have 
to keep very wide awake to show balances on the credit 
sides of voyage accounts. 

At this early point I break a resolution formed at the 
outset. My intention was to.design a well-defined, orderly 
article, starting with the last war, when traffic was diverted 
from coastwise shipping to inland transport; to follow 
this up with a review of the trying experience, including 
the depression, during the period between the two wars ; 
to proceed to lift as much as is permissible of the veil 
covering the coastwise services in the present war; and 
then, at the end, to look forward to peace-time trading. 
Had this plan been followed precisely the reader claiming 
little knowledge of the subject would have been left with 
the impression until a later stage that, perhaps, after all 
coastwise sailings were more prosaic than oversea service. 
The truth is that during the last five years no sea services 
have been more adventurous. Ample reasons existed 
before the war why coastwise shipping was essential to 
this country. They have been strengthened during the 
prosecution of hostilities. 

Ships built for peaceful service round the United 
Kingdom have crossed many seas on war duties. The 
larger craft have left the shallow North Sea for the deep 
North Atlantic and have made long voyages to the Middle 
East. Wherever amphibious operations have been under- 
taken by British and American Forces coastwise vessels 
have been in the van. Little ships carried supplies to the 
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tiny harbour at Tobruk and enabled the garrison to sur- 
vive until it was relieved and victory in Africa was won. 
They were to the forefront in the landings in North Africa, 
in Sicily and Italy. Their part in the transport of British 
armies from Dunkirk is well known. When, reinforced, 
these returned to the Continent last June, coastal ships 
followed closely the assault craft carrying troops. Little 
vessels were wanted with light draft which would allow 
them not only to approach close to the shore but also 
to ground on the beaches, and which would be small 
targets for attack by anything the enemy could marshal 
against them. The great brunt of the task of supplying 
British armies for weeks with all the supplies of every 
sort that had to be landed on the beaches was borne by 
coastal craft. The crews of the coasting ships, whether 
carrying on their regular trades or engaged on special war 
duties, had for so long been inured to attack by the enemy 
that participation in the assault on the continent, with 
the support of the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, 
seemed to them to be all part of the days’ and nights’ 
work whatever the additional risks that lay ahead. The 
response of the men to the call for volunteers for the Ex- 
peditionary Force was magnificent. Most were delighted 
to turn from defence to offence. 

The so-called butterfly ships shared in the attack. 
The phrase in war-time has really lost its original meaning, 
though it is still used to describe a most useful type of 
ship. This is a craft which in peace-time only undocks 
for a brief summer season and then plies for passengers 
around the coasts. Often ripe in years and sometimes a 
veteran of the last war, she had a record of gallant service 
which surely is second to none. She has encountered, 
and accounted for, enemy aircraft which sought to sink 
her. She has carried on in all kinds of weathers, a very 
brave and sturdy butterfly, her behaviour quite belying 
any suggestion of fragility. 

The preparations for the assault on the Continent 
meant the assembly in port of many coastwise ships long 
in advance of the operations so that they might be specially 
equipped for carrying bulky cargoes, including cased 
petrol, all kinds of mechanical transport, and artillery ; 
they were also fitted to carry troops specially trained for 
the rapid discharge of the equipment and stores for the 
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Forces. It was then that the ordinary services of coast- 
wise shipping really first began to be seriously missed. 
Probably Government departments concerned with the 
importation and distribution of our essential food supplies 
and raw materials had not fully realised how important a 
part coastwise movements had taken in internal transport 
until so many craft had vanished from their customary 
beats. Transport programmes had to be cut down, for 
there was no means of filling the gap caused by the with- 
drawal of so much busy tonnage. This experience con- 
firmed some of the cautious official pronouncements made 
from time to time. 

Thus, speaking at the Institute of Transport in 
November 1942, Lord Leathers, Minister of War Trans- 
port, said that after three years of war, in spite of attacks 
from the air, by surface aircraft, by submarines and mines, 
a greater volume of shipping was employed in coastwise 
trading than in peace-time. This increase, it may be 
pointed out, was largely due to the withdrawal of British 
ships from near Continental trades and to the accession 
of a considerable volume of Allied tonnage from the 
Continent as a result of the invasions by the enemy. Par- 
ticularly in the early stages of the war, serious toll of 
coastwise ships was taken by the enemy. These craft, 
indeed, were in the front line of the fighting. Pointing 
out that it would be indiscreet to quote many figures, the 
Minister confined himself to saying that the coastwise 
vessels made altogether some 25,000 voyages a year 
around our shores, and these by then had meant more 
than a thousand coastal convoys and practically non-stop 
work by all concerned. The experience of another year 
only emphasised the importance of the varied work that 
coastwise shipping was doing. In the House of Lords 
on Oct. 27 last he said that the country could not do 
without the coasting fleets; but for the relief they had 
given to the railways the transport system would have been 
seriously blocked. These ships had the great asset of 
mobility ; they could be used where the strain was 
heaviest. They had, in particular, been invaluable in 
distributing ocean cargoes through the smaller ports. 

Two war services deserve special mention. At an 
early stage of hostilities it became necessary for oversea 
shipping to be diverted from the east to the west coast 
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ports of this country, and much equipment likewise had 
| to be transferred. In all between 300 and 400 craft took 
part in the movement, some sailing around Land’s End 
and others by the North of Scotland, while still others 
passed through the Caledonian Canal. Many- dumb 
barges were successfully towed by coasting vessels. 

Then a time came when west coast ports suffered from 
the blitz and it was vital that goods should be moved from 
the large ports in the shortest possible time. Coastwise 
shipping played a most important part in the work. The 
craft were able to go alongside the ocean vessels, and this 
ability to discharge from the large ships overside com- 
pensated for berthing capacity which in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances was inadequate. Within six months at one 
port 353,000 tons of cargo were discharged from ocean 
ships to coasters and distributed by these to their destina- 
tions throughout the country. At a single port some 
scores of vessels were loading and discharging at the same 
time. How helpful was this service may be concluded 
from the statements last year of the late Lord Essendon 
that no town or village in this country is more than fifty 
miles from the coast, and that considerably more than 
half of the population are believed to live within fifteen 
miles of a port. 

In view of all that has happened, Sir Julian Foley 
showed foresight when in November 1929 he gave evidence 
as head of the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade before the Transport Commission. It should be 
borne in mind, he said, that the existence of an efficient 
‘and adequate coastwise shipping service was of manifest 
importance, especially in time of war or civil emergency. 
The carriage of coal and of other bulk and general cargoes, 
and the distribution of food discharged at the larger ports 
from ocean-going ships to smaller United Kingdom ports, 
depended on coastwise shipping. As almost every large 
centre of population in the United Kingdom was situated 
at or near to the sea, the freest, most flexible and most 
economic distribution of the materials of industry and the 
means of maintaining life were impossible without full 
use of sea transport round the coasts. He uttered a grave 
warning, therefore, that coastwise shipping must not be 
allowed to be crippled by either railway or road com- 
petition, since in emergency the railways and the roads 
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could not alone meet the needs of the situation. That . 
assessment of the needs of the nation has been most fully 
confirmed by events during the war. 

Coastwise shipping is really an industry within an 
industry. It shows within itself, and on a smaller scale, 
the same characteristics as the ocean-going section. Like 
the larger portion of British shipping it includes liners, 
ordinary cargo or tramp vessels, and oil tankers, most 
useful ships. The coasting liners, like their deep sea proto- 
types, may be classed, broadly, into ships which transport 
passengers and cargo and those which carry cargo alone. 
The range of cargo vessels or tramps in coastwise ship- 
ping is wide; it is from colliers built to carry three or 
four thousand tons of coal to little motor vessels carrying 
from a few score tons to three or four hundred tons of 
cargo, and the picturesque sailing barges which still have 
their important uses. 

Vessels employed in the coastwise trades of the 
United Kingdom and those serving the Continent cannot 
be sharply separated. Until the present war home trades 
were described as those between the British Isles and the 
Continent of Europe from the River Elbe to Brest inclusive 
(the term owes its origin to the area assigned to the Home 
Fleet during the Napoleonic wars), and they are commonly 
associated, both for liners and tramps, with the coasting 
trades. During the war the sea limits of the home trades 
have been extended to Narvik, in the north of Norway, to 
St Jean de Luz, in the Bay of Biscay. Some ownerships, 
notably the General Steam Navigation and the Tyne-Tees 
Shipping Company, ordinarily maintained liner services 
in both the home trade and coasting trades. This adapt- 
ability was fortunate when services between the United 
Kingdom and Continental ports had to be abandoned 
temporarily during the war and ships could be used coast- 
wise until they were wanted for the attack on the Con- 
tinent. Roughly about 1,000,000 tons gross of shipping 
were employed in the coastwise and home trades in peace- 
time, of which about 250,000 tons comprised liner tonnage 
and 750,000 tons were tramps. The figures are small 
compared with the 15,000,000 tons gross employed in the 
foreign trades. The Chamber of Shipping took up this 
point a few years ago and then showed that while a long- 
distance vessel of between 5,000 and 6,000 tons gross 
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might make three or four round voyages a year to South 
America and back, or two-and-a-half round voyages a 
year to Australia, a ship in the coastwise trade might 
easily complete fifty voyages a year and carry twenty 
times as much cargo for each ton gross as a long- 
distance vessel in the course of twelve months. The cargo 
carried coastwise by the 1,000,000 tons gross of shipping 
may be a little less than, and sometimes may be even 
greater than, the whole of the cargo imported from 
overseas. 

Largely because of the frequency of the voyages—the 
average length of a passage is about 200 miles—coastwise 
tramp shipping is the only section of British shipping 
which has not been requisitioned during the war. Other 
contributing reasons for this exception are the need for 
re-arrangements of programmes at short notice and wide 
variations between types of ships and the ability which 
this section of the industry has shown to meet the country’s 
needs by adapting itself to exacting Government control. 
The vessels are licensed to trade at rates of freight which 
are officially approved. The scales are worked out in 
detail and are calculated to allow owners the same margin 
as applies to requisitioned tonnage, namely, 5 per cent. 
for depreciation and 5 per cent. for interest. All coasting 
tramp tonnage (I wish some other name than ‘ tramp’ 
gave the same meaning) is controlled by a Division of the 
Ministry of War Transport at the head of which is a 
practical shipping director. Working under this head- 
quarters staff are coasting control committees at nine 
principal ports of the country, each centre being re- 
sponsible for all the ports within a defined area and 
having representatives at each port. This system of 
control, operated by practical men, ensures that the 
utmost use is made of all the shipping—an absolute 
necessity in war-time. 

The rates of freight are based on averages—of speeds, 
time required for loading and discharging, and other 
relevant considerations. When results are based on 
averages some are bound to be better and some less 
favourable. To avoid, as far as is humanly possible, the 
effects on earnings of these inequalities a mutual com- 
pensation scheme was promoted by the Chamber of 
Shipping, accepted by nearly all the owners, and operated 
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successfully. This scheme, as a form of self-help, typifies } 
the self-reliant character of the coastwise industry. 
It has, indeed, become used, this hardy industry, to | 
trying to look after itself. When in 1935-6 and 1936-7 | 
deep-sea tramp tonnage had fallen into such a sorry state | 
that a cautious Government found itself forced to come 
to its aid with limited subsidies, coastwise trades received 
—precisely nothing. When the British Shipping (Assist- 
ance) Bill, 1939, was drafted, coastwise shipping was | 
specifically excluded from its benefits, presumably because | 
it participates in internal transport with the roads and the | 
railways. Only the outbreak of war, which stopped the 
passage of the Bill through the House of Commons, caused | 
the indefinite postponement of a scheme for assisting | 
British liner and tramp overseas shipping in a way that | 
had never before been attempted. Coastwise shipping 
has always had to fight its own battles. It feels that the 
railways, though no doubt now scarcely treated generously 
by the Government, have means of securing public 
sympathy denied to it. It relies on the essential need for 
its services, which must always exist in an island, and on 
-its determination to make itself thoroughly efficient. 
Neither liner nor tramp coastwise shipping is satisfied 
that everything that can be done to promote its value to 
the country has yet been achieved. Some, at any rate, 
among the liner organisations believe that greater effi- 
ciency could be attained by avoiding anything approaching 
duplication of effort. The system of port rating raises 
issues. At present port dues vary greatly, while the gross 
rates of freight charged by the shipping companies for 
whole classes of goods are the same. There is room, it is 
reasoned, for simplification of the rating of port authorities, 
The tramp owners see many ports throughout the country 
which once were active, but have been allowed to fall into 
a state of neglect. The authorities, whether local or rail- 
ways, have not thought it worth while to maintain them 
in working condition. Little motor ships such as are now 
employed could use many of these ports and load and 
discharge goods for the neighbouring agricultural districts. 
Coastwise shipping is old-established. The Clyde 
Shipping Company claims the distinction of being the 
oldest shipping company in the world. It was formed in 
1815, when the predatory practices of highwaymen on 
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the road between Glasgow and Greenock provided an 
opening on the Clyde for a steamer, the Industry, built a 
year before. In 1856 the company entered the cross- 
channel trade with Ireland and British coasting services. 
The General Steam Navigation Company is the oldest 
shipping enterprise engaged in oversea routes to the 
Continent. It was established in 1824, a year before the 
opening of the first railway, which connected Stockton 
with Darlington. Seventeen years later Queen Victoria 
wrote of a speedy and prosperous voyage from Leith to 
London she had made in a ‘fine, large and very fast 
steamer, the Trident,’ of 1,000 tons, belonging to the 
General Steam. Service of more than one hundred years 
to the travelling and commercial public can be claimed 
by other coastwise liner companies. 

There is an efficiency of the liner services and an 
efficiency of the tramp ownerships. With the liner com- 
panies this appears in the construction of specially planned 
and equipped vessels and the provision of sheds and 
wharves with cranes and storage facilities. Motor trans- 
port to and from the ports and neighbouring industrial 
areas is provided where lighterage is not available. The 
coastwise liner companies undertake the collection, trans- 
port, storage, and delivery of goods. They have done 
much to eliminate wasteful competition. In some 
instances consolidation has been carried out, the great 
example of which is Coast Lines, Limited. The cargoes 
carried are of the most varied kind. They may include 
such commodities as glass in crates, soap and margarine 
in cartons, sugar in packages, and timber. Much of the 
distribution of dry goods has been carried by coastwise 
liners. Steady deliveries by sea in considerable quantities 
may suit the trades well. 

Efficiency in tramp shipping is exemplified in personal 
initiative and in quick decisions to meet the wishes of 
supporters. The largest ownership includes many motor 
ships, some cargo steamships, steam and motor tankers, 
sailing barges, and a variety of other craft. The name 
‘ Everard ’ is known wherever there is any concern with 
coastwise tramp tonnage. Imagine three active brothers, 
one managing the freight business, another directing a 
shipyard, a third responsible for motor engine works; and 
find that each is trained to undertake the duties of the 
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others when the need occurs; picture them so wrapped 
up in the business that work begins early in the morning 
and only ends late at night ; refer to the board of directors 
and see that ladies (a wife and a sister) are co-directors 
with the men. Efficiency pervades such an organisation, 
which is not afraid of most forms of competition, if this 
has to be met. 

The interests of the liners and the tramps are not in 
all respects identical. Yet there are interests common to 
each section, and lately a joint committee of coasting 
liners and tramps was formed by the Chamber of Shipping. 
Its objects are to study organisation after the war with 
a view to making appropriate representations to the 
Government for the future preservation of the coastwise 
trades and to explore questions of internal transport, 
with special reference to the needs of the coastwise 
shipping industry and the way that this can best fit in 
with a coordinated system of internal transport after the 
war. 

Ocean-going shipping has its own problems, which 
arise in part fromm the consideration that it is the most 
international of all industries. It has had to meet com- 
petition from the shipping of many nations, some of which 
has been assisted financially by Governments and in 
other ways denied to the British industry. British coast- 
wise shipping is also exposed to competition from vessels 
flying other flags, which was growing in the past and was 
fostered by joint participation in trades to and from the 
Continent and between British ports. The distinctive 
position of coastwise shipping, however, is that it has 
encountered keen competition from inland transport— 
from the railways, from the roads, and also, on a smaller 
scale, from the canals. For many years the coastwise 
liner companies have had discussions with the railway 
companies which, on the whole, have proceeded smoothly. 
There has also existed for a long time machinery for 
discussions between the railways and coastwise tramp 
owners; yet at the meeting of a representative association 
this year, the chairman, speaking for tramp shipping, 
referred to railway competition in a way which made it 
clear that all the difficulties had not been overcome. 

This country is rich in transport. Coastwise shipping 
took a prominent part in building up its industries. 
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Competition ensued between this transport and the 
railways and, with the development of the internal com- 
bustion engine, road transport became a rival of the 
railways and of coastwise shipping, particularly of the 
liner services. In recent years much traffic was diverted 
from rail and sea to road, and the railway managers 
deemed it necessary to compete with the sea for part of 
the traffic previously carried coastwise. 

In the transport of some of the heavier and bulkier 
cargoes coastwise shipping remains without serious com- 
petitor. Coal is such a commodity. London is mainly 
supplied with coal by sea, and so are many other ports. 
Large colliers proceeding up and down the Thames to and 
from great utility undertakings providing gas and elec- 
tricity are common sights. Smaller colliers may be seen 
discharging at little ports. The supremacy of the collier 
is due, in part, to the comparatively large quantity which 
a single unit can carry. This may be between 3,000 and 
5,000 tons, and compares with, perhaps, 500 tons which 
could be carried in a long railway train consisting of 
50 wagons of 10 tons each. In other words, a single 
collier can load as much as the equivalent of ten long 
railway trains. When the costs are compared in ordinary 
times the larger ships should have a clear advantage for 
cargoes in bulk; indeed cheapness is one of the many 
attractions of sea transport for traders. 

There is, however, a range of goods with which the 
advantages are not so much on one side, and when the 
railways were feeling the competition of the roads it was 
probably too much to expect that they should go out of 
their way to assist coastwise traffic. The railways can do 
much to influence the direction of transport. They control 
many ports and much of the cargo carried by sea needs to 
be transported by rail before the beginning of the sea 
transport or after the end of it, or both before and after 
it. Coastwise transport could be discouraged by main- 
taining the charges at the ports controlled by the railways 
and by restricting the facilities, by keeping at fairly high 
levels the charges for the railway part of the transit and 
also by reducing the railway charges between ports. By 
the Railways Act, 1921, schedules of standard charges 
have been prepared for rail-borne traffic. The railways 
are permitted, however, under that legislation to quote 
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exceptional rates carrying reductions of up to 40 per cent. 
of the ordinary charges if such reductions are in their 
opinion necessary to meet competition, and they may 
apply to the Railway Rates Tribunal for authority to make 
more substantial cuts in the standard rates; thus cuts of 
as much as 75 per cent. were not unusual. Examples of 
cuts were given in a report of the Chamber of Shipping 
issued inn December 1938. Thus a railway rate of from 
8s. 5d. to 9s. for rail haulage throughout was quoted for a 
distance between ports of from 125 to 150 miles, whereas 
a rate of 8s. 9d. was charged for a short railway haul of 
only 30 miles to and from a port. The charge for the 
long distance haul was 0-76d. per ton mile, against 3-5d. 
per ton mile for the shorter haul. 

The railway companies clearly felt that they must 
protect themselves and conserve the traffic. Yet since 
this policy plainly was aimed against sea transport it was 
not calculated to promote the happiest relationships with 
the shipping people. Replies followed and on behalf of the 
railways it has been stated that cuts of this kind in rates 
did not involve them in actual loss ; the rates are claimed 
to have just covered overhead charges, though the point 
has been contested by their competitors. Surely no 
charge for transport or any other service can « regarded 
as adequate which does not allow for overhead expenses 
applicable to all services and some small margin for re- 
placement and interest on capital. 

Differentiation between these railway rates closely 
affects the future relationship between the railways and 
coastwise shipping and between the railways and road 
transport. The issue does not affect transport during 
war-time. All control is centralised in the Ministry of 
War Transport and goods are sent by whatever form of 
transport is most suitable at the time. No question of 
cost enters into the choice. There is more than enough 
transport for every form. Railways, roads, and sea services 
are now working at high pressure. Yet a time will come 
when there will not be the same volume of transport, and 
it would be deplorable if each form which has served the 
country so splendidly during the war were allowed to sink 
back into an era of cutting rates, which would be 
disastrous for each, and lead to disturbance which, in the 
long run, would be to the disadvantage of the users. 
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In this connection a more hopeful note was struck 
recently than has been heard for some time. A statement 
was reported to have been made at the annual conference 
of the National Union of Railwaymen that, owing to the 
development of road transport after the war and the 
alleged inability of the railways, as at present constituted, 
“to compete in the scramble for traffic,’ rates would be 
forced down to an uneconomic level and the unremunera- 
tive traffic would be passed to the railways which, as 
common carriers, would have to accept it. 

Mr A. E. Sewell, Rail Chairman, and Mr Roger W. 
Sewill, Road Chairman, of the Road and Rail Central 
Conference then wrote to ‘The Times’ that fer several 
years past representatives of the railways and of the roads 
had been considering plans to prevent exactly what was 
foretold as a certainty. If, these two chairmen wrote, the 
two services were allowed to complete their arrangements, 
subject to the right of the trader to appeal, there would 
be no scramble for traffic, but they would be enabled to 
compete for traffic under conditions which both regarded 
as fair and would also be in the wider interests of the 
nation. Obviously coastwise shipping will need to be an 
active party in any discussions of this kind. The fact that 
the country is well furnished with transport is no reason 
why reasonable prosperity should be denied to each 
service. Harmonious cooperation between the different 
forms for the benefit of the nation in the war, during 
which, doubtless, mutual respect has developed, points 
the way to the future pursuit of a policy of ‘ Live and Let 
Live.’ To elaborate the details of such methods, involving 
fair participation in traffic by the different services and 
concern for the welfare of the commercial public, should 
not be beyond the skill and goodwill of the able men now 
directing the work of each type. 

CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 
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Art. 7—SOME ASPECTS OF SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN 
POLICIES. 


THE two Russian Revolutions of 1917—the overthrow 
of the Tsardom in March, and the Bolshevik Revolution 
of November (October in the old Russian Kalendar)— 
produced profound changes in Russia’s foreign relations. 
The Provincial Government, under the lead of Kerensky, 
which took the place of the Tsardom, found it more and 
more impossible to keep the war-weary armies steadfast 
in the struggle. Instead of more vigorous prosecution of 
the conflict, as loyally bound to the Triple Entente, since 
1907-8, there was ever-increasing weakness. ‘ Now that 
the Tsar’s authority was gone,’ the army officer who 
derived from the fallen Emperor was becoming, to the 
common soldiery, just a discredited ‘ squire in uniform,’ 
who was forcing them, against their will, and their hopes, 
to go on fighting. What they now wanted was to slip off 
from the front, and help their friends and relations at 
home to seize this chance of at last becoming masters of 
all the land. ‘The land was just taken; and the live 
stock too.’ By the end of 1917 ‘ the change was practi- 
cally complete.’ Now for a government to stabilise and 
organise it. Lenin had returned to Russia in April, only 
a'few weeks after the fall of the Monarchy—and his 
Foreign Policy was Peace—Peace through the overthrow 
of his own Imperial Russia. The Bolsheviks were ready 
for Peace, said one of them at this time, even ‘ with the 
Devil and the Devil’s grandmother.’ And the Peace 
which emerged at Brest Litovsk, by March 1918, we all 
know, was hard indeed. It meant, for instance, the 
loss of most of the European territories acquired since 
The Time of Troubles (1605-1613). These territories— 
including Poland proper; lands to the east of the Bug 
and Brest Litovsk (as far as the Berezina); Finland, 
Esthonia, Livonia, Lithuania, and Kurland; and the 
whole of the Ukraine, in the widest extension of the term— 
were of course of immense value. Their loss deprived 
Russia of something like a third of her total population ; 
of something like a quarter of her arable land in Europe, 
of about a quarter of her average crops, and of a full 
quarter of her European railways; and perhaps of over 
70 per cent. of her iron and coalfields. 
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Despair lay heavy on the Revolutionary Leaders. 
‘We are just a corpse,’ cried one, ‘ and there is no one to 
bury.us.’ ‘ We have been forced,’ said Lenin, ‘ to sign 
a Tilsit Peace. . . . We must, to the very bottom, look 
into the abyss of defeat, partition, . . . and humiliation.’ 
But, at that moment, the Russian Revolution was ready 
to preach absolute international principle, even, if need 
be, at the expense of Russian land. ‘ He is no Socialist,’ 
wrote the same Vladimir Ulyanov, ‘ who realises not 
that victory over the Bourgeoisie may require loss of 
territory, and who would not sacrifice even his Fatherland 
for the triumph of the Social Revolution.’” Roman virtue, 
indeed, in a new form. 

Yet soon the scene, once more, was changed—as 
by a miracle. Events, earth-shaking, world-transforming 
events, moved fast, Russian power, for the moment, had 
been felled to the earth. But within a year the German 
Empire had also fallen. And the German Republic, which 
took its place, found itself at once on a plane of possible 
rapprochement with this Russia, which Imperial Germany 
had so maltreated, ‘like a caput mortuum’—and which 
the Allies during the next years were now also handling 
in such unfriendly wise. 

After some last unsuccessful efforts, in the earliest 
months of 1918, to re-awaken effective Russian resistance 
to the Germans, even under the Bolshevik flag, Allied 
relations with the New Russia became frankly ‘ unsatis- 
factory.’ And the ‘ Izvestia’ declared, even in the last 
grievous days before the signature at Brest Litovsk, 
‘There has not been a single counter-revolutionary con- 
spiracy in which Allied agents and Embassies have not 
participated, and which they have not financed... . 
The Allies are abusing our patience.’ 

The Anglo-French occupation of Murmansk and Arch- 
angel; the Japanese landing at Vladivostok ; ‘ and the 
outbreak of real war along the Siberian Railway, where 
the Chekho-Slovak migrant-soldiers were holding their 
fantastic front,’ across so much of North Asia—and 
apparently helping to destroy most Russian authority 
east of the Urals—produced fierce reactions in the Bol- 
shevik camp. ‘ Murmansk,’ said Lenin, ‘is claimed by 
the British and French, to safeguard their rear, in the 
Imperialist War against Germany. They respect 
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neutrality so splendidly that they help themselves to 
everything that is not tightly fastened—the sufficient 
ground for their seizures is that they have a battleship, 
while we have nothing.’ In their search for proofs of 
‘ Allied plots’ the Soviet Authorities even seized the 
British Embassy at St Petersburg, and shot a British 
Naval Officer. 

On the Allied occupation of Archangel both ‘ Izvestia ’ 
and the Bolshevik Leaders spoke in quite hostile manner. 
* Between us and the robbers of the Allied capitalist camp 
all is over. Without war-declaration, or a definite state 
of war, hostilities are opened against us. Our national 
property is plundered. Towards us no justice is observed, 
no law acknowledged. Barefaced robbery is held allow- 
able. . . . The Soviet Republic solemnly protests against 
this attempt to crush the liberty, the political and social 
life, of another country.’. Some members of the British 
Government, and Mr. Lloyd George most of all, were not 
untouched by these passionate appeals, and from this 
sprang the first idea of a Conference, about Russia, with 
the Soviet Leaders—which finally was suggested for 
February 1919, on the Princes Islands (‘ Prinkipo’) in 
the Sea of Marmora. ‘ It would be against the free spirit 
of the world,’ said President Wilson, in secret conclave at 
the Peace Conference, ‘ if we did not give Russia a chance 
to find herself along the lines of utter freedom.’ Yet the 
bulk of Allied opinion, popular and official, was still 
pretty vehemently against such quasi-recognition of what 
the French Government termed ‘the criminal Bolshevik 
regime. .. . supported only by the lowest passions of 
anarchical tyranny, and denying all principles of public 
and private right.’ And that Government was widely and 
loudly applauded for its refusal to make any ‘ contact 
with crime.’ ... Nabokov, the cultured and accom- 
plished Tsarist Chargé d’Affaires in London, in the last 
days of Nicholas II, spoke of this with extreme but 
natural bitterness (‘the most pitiable act that ever dis- 
graced ... world history’). Sazonov regarded it as 
‘insulting.’ The Press of the Allies generally denounced 
it. And so it fell to the ground. 

The secret Bullitt Mission, conveying to Moscow a 
Memorandum as to conditions for restoring of normal 
relations with the New Russia, likewise failed—although 
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this Memorandum was really backed by President Wilson, 
by Mr Lloyd George, and by Mr Arthur Balfour. Despite 
the violent language of some Bolshevik Leaders (‘ the 
Allies,’ said Zinoviev, in late January 1919, ‘ wish to find 
what help the Russian People desire. We can tell them. 
Let them take away their blood-stained hands, and go 
home ’)—this ‘ young American ’ came back from Russia, 
‘with a communication,’ which was not unpromising. 
But British opposition, especially voiced by the North- 
cliffe Press, was too strong. Bullitt was discarded—but 
not silenced. Indignant at his treatment, he told his 
whole story to the American Senate Committee in 
September 1919. 

Relations between Soviet Russia and the Allies now 
steadily worsened again. On all sides the enemies of the — 
Bolsheviks seemed to spring up—Kolchak, Denikin, 
Yudenich, and the rest—and the foreign policies of 
Soviet Russia became again more defiant, more warlike. 
And now, on the promulgation of the terms of Versailles, 
Germany more and more turned to Russia as the only 
friend, Russia to Germany. The Versailles Treaty, they 
cried in Moscow, was ‘ no attempt at Peace, but a prac- 
tical continuation of war. ...’ The League of Nations 
was ‘essentially a Coalition, pre-supposing another 
Coalition to oppose it.’ It was, Chicherin typically 
declared, quite visionary, and would perish in contact 
with reality. 

‘ Force your rulers’ (spoke Chicherin meantime at the 
end of May 1919, in a wireless appeal to the workers of the 
Allied countries)—‘ force your rulers to discontinue their 
devilish game of stopping freedom, with the help of 
counter-revolutionary bands. . . . Abolish the Blockade : 
that is the only way to end the famine in Russia.’ For 
all this time the Allies, turning again from negotiation to 
compulsion, were endeavouring once more to intensify 
the Blockade, and to realise the idea of a true cordon 
sanitaire against Soviet Russia. The neutral states, and 
even prostrate Germany, were urged to cooperate, so as 
to make it practicelly impossible for any one to trade 
with the Bolsheviks. The United States of America was, 
for the moment, whole-hearted in this policy. Germany 
drily declined. 

Before the end of 1919, nevertheless, the counter- 
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Revolutionary, or ‘ White ’ Russian, movements in Soviet 
lands were evidently failing. Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, 
of whom the highest hopes had been entertained, was 
defeated ; was driven eastwards from Omsk to Irkutsk ; 
and was at last handed over to the Bolsheviks by retreat- 
ing Chekho-Slovaks. ‘The end came on Feb. 7, 1920. 
Yet, both from the White Sea and the Northern Dvina— 
and from the Caspian, Northern Persia, and Caucasia— 
Allied expeditions had aspired to get in touch with him, 
and so to form a close iron ring around the Revolution. 

By the opening of 1920, General Yudenich had. been 
decisively driven back from Petrograd. General Denikin 
had also failed in South Russia. And in November 1920 
(deserted by the Poles, who were making their separate 
Peace of Riga) the last ‘ White’ Military Leader, General 
Wrangel, fled from Sevastopol. Thus ended the anti- 
Soviet risings in Russia. And the successful Bolsheviks 
added these grievances to their catalogue, and turned, 
with more savage anger than ever, from their ‘ Capitalist ’ 
foes, and towards the other chief victim of those foes (as 
they regarded it)—Republican Germany. 

Towards the end of 1920, Lenin gave a typical sum- 
mary of Foreign Policy and Outlook, as printed in a news- 
sheet of Dec. 4. Poland, he laid down, was very dangerous 
to Soviet Russia. Yet this evil had compensating features. 
‘For, while this lasts, we can safely count on Germany, 
which at any time will make common cause with us,’ 
against the Poles. 

‘I do not at all love the Germans ’ (proceeds the Bol- 
shevik prophet) ‘ but, at the moment, it is more advan- 
tageous to make use of them than to challenge them... .-. 
France is our worst and most bitter foe. . . . In Italy we 
could stir up revolution whenever we choose. But even 
here we ought to act in concert with Germany. ... All 
things teach us to look upon Germany as our most trust- 
worthy ally. She wants revenge; we want revolution. 
For the moment our aims agree. But when they diverge, 
the Germans will be our fiercest enemies. Time will show 
whether a German Hegemony, or a Communist Federa- 
tion, will rise from the ruins of Europe.’ 

And along such lines, more or less, the policy of Soviet 
Russia flowed on, down to the death of Lenin, and (perhaps 
less clearly) even down to the advent of Hitler. The Nazi 
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movement begins to be evidently a power in Central 
Europe, and so a menace to Bolshevik Russia, as early as 
1929. So by 1929 Stalin and his following had to take 
account of new and dangerous possibilities, of the appari- 
tion of the ‘fiercest enemies’ suggested by Vladimir 
Ulyanov. 

Yet the policies outlined by Lenin have a troubled life 
of some duration, and achieve a remarkable return to 
earlier conditions, not only as between Russia and Ger- 
many, now both Republican, but also as between Russia 
and Britain, Russia and France. 

The new Moscow-Berlin Rapprochement soon finds 
expression in the Rapallo Treaty of April 1922, in the early 
days of the Genoa Conference—to which latter Rapallo 
came as an unpleasant surprise. Yet such a possibility 
had been the subject of many speculations, and even of 
much diplomatic hard work, during months. There had 
been information about this in every important Foreign 
Office. In anticipation of such an Understanding the old 
Tsarist Embassy in Berlin had been passed over to the 
Soviet Government. 

The latter, moreover, had been further embittered 
against the Entente Powers by proposals developed by 
‘ experts ’ in London, which were denounced as attacking 
Russia’s independence; ‘ placing her in a position of 
tutelage’; making her ‘ the sport of fortune’; placing her 
at the mercy of a tribunal mainly non-Russian. In the 
curious phrase of Radek, the Soviet Leaders feared 
‘Colonial enslavement.’ ‘The Soviet Federation of 130 
millions of people, is the only existing Government of 
Russia, and cannot permit the least attempt against its 
freedom.’ (Such was an item in the ‘ Instructions’ given 
to the Soviet Delegates to the Genoa Conference, dated 
Feb. 8, 1922.) 

Yet the Genoa Conference itself was, in its origin, 
partly Russian. Two months before the invitations were 
issued, Chicherin, in the name of his Government, had 
proposed such a gathering—‘ to forget Versailles ’ and to 

make a fresh start—to Mr Lloyd George. 
: Even in March 1919 that masterly opportunist, whose 
sympathies were so often liberal and generous ‘ to a fault,’ 
had shown, to the Innermost Four or Five, his deep dis- 
satisfaction with the policies of the French and Polish 
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extremists, and his appreciation of the Russian and 
Polish problems. The Peace Conference ‘must not 
separate ’ (though it did so separate) ‘ if it leaves Russia 
as it is to-day.’ ... ‘The Peace must constitute an 
Alternative to Bolshevism.’ And in November of the 
same year, at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, ‘ You cannot 
have peace until you have peace in Russia. . . . Civilisa- 
tion cannot afford a desolate Russia’... Now, in 1922, 
he adopted the Russian ‘New Conference’ proposal, 
enlarged it, and brought it to being—only to find it fruit- 
less. Rapallo injured it. And Raymond Poincaré (not 
without some help from Trotsky and similar extremists) 
dealt it a fatal blow. 

As the date of Genoa approached, the Germans, then 
in deepening financial difficulties, had been constantly 
urged, by ‘friendly voices from the East,’ to pursue 
‘independent economic policy in Russia.’ This would 
open the way to the employment of their national 
resources, not only in Russia itself, but ‘in that East, 
which is reached through Russia.’ Rapallo, to all appear- 
ance mainly an economic agreement, was a response to 
such ‘ voices.” But, along with the economic clauses—a 
‘clean slate’ as to mutual compensation for war 
expenditures and damages; mutual assistance in supply- 
ing the requirements of the economies of the Two 
Countries; Most-Favoured-Nation treatment on both 
sides, and so forth—there was here restoration of diplo- 
matic and consular relations, and certain other matters. 

Above all, in the background, there was probably an 
Understanding as to military and other consultations 
between the General Staffs of Soviet Russia and Repub- 
lican Germany. It was the suspicion of such a thing 
which caused most of the indignation and alarm as to 
this wholé event of Rapallo. For this event, indeed, in 
some measure, seemed to recall the age of Bismarck, of 
Alexander II, and of Giers. Was Europe now witnessing 
a renewal of that Entente—in essence—first arranged 
between Frederick and Catherine, or born at that time 
from mutual needs, necessities, and desires—an Entente 
which from 1762 to 1890 had survived so many difficulties ; 
which had combined the forces and sympathies of the 
Two Powers in the Polish Partitions of the eighteenth 
century and of 1815, as in resisting the Polish insurrections 
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of the nineteenth century; which in the wars against 
Napoleon, and especially in the decisive struggles of the 
End, had shown its utmost strength; and which after 
the Crimea had become such an instrument of Prussian 
ascendancy and of Russian recovery ? 

The desperate military struggles of 1919-20, ending 
with the Polish War, produced, or matured, a new growth 
of Soviet patriotism, weakening the wild internationalism 
with which Lenin had appealed to sacrifice Fatherland for 
Revolution. 

‘The [Polish] War,’ said Zinoviev in May 1920, ‘is 
becoming national . . . this national movement will win 
over all our people.’ And so also Radek, in August of the 
same summer : 

‘This is a war for Russian Independence . . . not 
primarily for Soviet government’ though the latter was 
‘ defending the independence of the Russian land,’ and 
people. By supporting the Polish reactionaries, the 
Entente, he added, had utterly alienated the ‘ White’ 
Russians. 

Thus, moreover, we find Soviet Russia sympathising 
and allying itself with nationalism in Ottoman Turkey, in 
Persia, in China, in Afghanistan, and even in India. Here 
the Bolsheviks were able to support anti-British and anti- 
Japanese movements, and somewhat to help in antagonis- 
ing Britain and France, or Japan and America. Such 
blows at ‘Capitalist’ unity and strength were very 
welcome at Moscow. But, in the long run, we find Turks, 
Persians, Chinese, and other Asiatics, while making use of 
Russian spiritual and material aid, responding not at all 
to Bolshevik doctrine, and avoiding definite commitment 
to the entangling alliance of Moscow. At first, however, 
there appeared real possibilities of close co-operation. 

Thus, in the spring of 1920, Mustafa Kemal definitely 
proposes negotiations to Chicherin. And on June 4 the 
latter replies, cordially approving the principles of 
Turkish Policy as laid down in the National Pact, and 
recited by Kemal. 

And in the same tone writes Mustafa ‘ Ataturk’ in 
October following—‘ We are in arms against the Western 
Powers, because they have contradicted self-determination 
for Turkey. . . . We welcome the intervention of Soviet 
Russia in fixing our Frontiers towards Persia and Armenia.’ 
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The alleged agreement of Trebizond (Oct. 27, 1920) 
may be (in part) a falsification. ‘But the Ankara 
Government, at the end of this ‘ year of assault ’ certainly 
declared that ‘ Russo-Turkish Union’ should ‘ unite 
against the World’s Imperialists, all who, in patience and 
ignorance, have submitted to this Imperialism.’ And in 
January 1921, the Turkish Government unquestionably 
asserted itself to be ‘ the natural Ally of Soviet Russia, so 
long as the Two Countries together defend Freedom of 
the Peoples against the Common Enemy, and defy 
Western Imperialism.’ 

Equally indisputable is the Russo-Turkish Treaty ‘ of 
Amity and Brotherhood ’ of March 18, 1921—to negotiate 
which a Turkish Delegation had arrived in Moscow a 
month previously. It was an eventful moment for treaty- 
making, for ending old conflicts, and beginning new friend- 
ships and new leagues. For at this time the Polish War 
was being closed, though at heavy cost, by the Treaty of 
Riga—Wrangel was being ‘ liquidated ’ in South Russia— 
and Soviet Agreements were being made with Persia, 
with Afghanistan, and with Bukhara, all ‘ victims of 
Imperialist States.’ And meantime, to complete the 
re-grouping, France and Italy were busily engaged in 
negotiating secret treaties with the Turks, and in supplying 
them with munitions, for use, in the first place, against 
the Greeks—protégés of Britain, and especially of Britain’s 
Prime Minister. 

By a Treaty of March 1921, and its supplements of 
the October and January following—with the ‘ Caucasian 
Republic,’ and with the Ukraine (Soviet Russia supervis- 
ing)—Kars was finally restored to the Turks; Batum 
was left to Georgia, that is to Russia; and the great 
Questions of the Turkish Straits were adjourned for settle- 
ment by a Special Conference of the Black Sea coastal 
States. . 

But when the last provision was fulfilled by the Con- 
ference of Lausanne (December 1922 to July 1923)—the 
crushing defeat of the Greeks in the Upland of Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish recovery of Smyrna, having meanwhile 
changed the face of things not a little—the Turks showed 
themselves decidedly cool towards Moscow. Both in 
Russia and in Western lands there had been some loose 
talk of Bolshevik armies pouring into Asia Minor, to 
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support the Turks. To the latter few suggestions could 
have been more unwelcome. What they now wished, and 
hoped, was to get the British away from the Straits and 
from Stambul—in the military sense—and quietly to 
resume their former (1913). position in that extreme 
south-east corner of Europe. And, finding the British 
attitude at Lausanne to be concilatory, they were deter- 
mined to keep on good terms with a Power which had so 
long been a friend, and often an ally, and which had now 
revolted against its pro-Greek Premier. 

Russia, on the other hand, was indignant. Not a few 
were the verbal encounters at the Conference between 
Curzon and Chicherin. ‘ You are uneasy,’ exclaimed the 
latter, ‘ because our horsemen have re-appeared upon 
the Pamirs, and because you have no longer to deal with 
a half-witted Tsar ’ (Dec. 6, 1922). He utterly refused to 
sign the Draft Plan for Settlement, and the Conference 
broke up without signature. But more and more the 
Turks showed their willingness to accept the Plan in 
principle, and to reap the fullest rewards from British 
complaisance. 

The early Bolshevik policies in, and towards, Persia 
are also typical and instructive. Immediately after the 
‘October’ [our November] Revolution Soviet opinion 
vehemently repudiates the Tsarist tradition of aggression 
in Iran. Even on Dec. 19, 1917, the ‘ Izvestia ’ lays down 
that to denounce and cancel all unjust Tsarist claims—so 
righteous a withdrawal in itself—was the best way to 
bring about the parallel withdrawal of British domination 
from the Kingdom of the Shah. This was quickly followed 
by the official Soviet note to Teheran, abrogating all 
Russian claims which infringed Persian sovereignty, and 
promising help to clear the land of British—and Turkish— 
troops. Henceforth Russo-Persian relations were to rest 
on ‘ free agreement and mutual respect.’ 

Both at Brest Litovsk and at Versailles Soviet Russia 
maintained this position, protesting against any further 
occupation of Persian territory, and (in 1919) demanding 
the cancellation of ‘ illegal and reactionary treaties,’ such 
as the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. 

For the moment these representations were dis- 
regarded. And in August 1919 a new Anglo-Persian 
Covenant was even accepted (though never ratified) by 
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the weak Shiah state, under which British influence would 
have been decisively increased. Our expert advisers were 
now, in large measure, to manage the country, and British 
business was more or less to control its trade. Such a 
settlement (said, for instance, the ‘ Star of Persia ’) would 
have destroyed Iranian independence ‘forthwith.’ Dis- 
approval was widespread. America and France criticised 
rather bitterly. Italy showed little favour. While Soviet 
Russia pointed with pride not only to her earlier state- 
ments, but also to her recent declaration (of June 26, 
1919) renouncing the ‘ predatory policy of former Russian 
Governments towards Persia.’ 

The unfortunate Kingdom of the Lion and Sun 
seemed now in danger of falling entirely under the influence 
of caresses, which (Curzon bitterly said) ‘ generally end 
in strangulation.’ Soviet troops, with alarming ease, 
occupied Baku, Enzeli, and Resht, in the spring of 1920. 
North-east Persia was also threatened, at the same time, 
with risings within, and invasions without. Persian 
appeals were active in Paris. And by January 1921 
British policy decided on Persian withdrawal. 

Rapidly there followed, not only a coup d’état at 
Teheran, but also the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921. 
This remarkable document was largely compounded of 
Soviet Propaganda, and of something like a charter of 
Persian Liberties. It was clearly meant as an Appeal to 
Liberal Opinion throughout the world, and its text was dis- 
tributed broadcast wherever the ground appeared suitable. 

It ‘branded as criminal’ the Tsarist policy, whose 
object had been the gradual seizure of Asiatic lands 
‘under pretence of assuring their independence, and by 
means of Treaties with other European States.’ Financial 
arrangements, ‘ to gain political ascendency,’ were included 
in this anathema. 

Persia, furthermore, was now free, after nearly a 
century of exclusion (since 1828) to maintain a naval 
force on the Caspian Sea. And the Russo-Persian Frontiers, 
with slight modifications, were fixed as in 1881. 

Some rights, however, were reserved to Russia which 
suggest a certain continuity with the abhorred tradition 
of the Tsars. Russian troops could still enter Persia, if 
a Third Power should attempt to use Persian territory 
against Russia. 
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Lord Curzon might well view the situation with feel- 
ings of ‘disappointment’ in the House of Lords on 
July 26, 1921. In April 1922 the Persian Prime Minister 
declared that the Agreement of 1919 had lapsed, or 
‘disappeared.’ And a little later in the same year (May 
and September) the last British and the last Russian 
soldiers quitted Persia—for a season. 

As to Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier of 
India—whether Amanullah’s offensive in May and June 
1919 was advised or encouraged by the Bolsheviks, or 
not—we do know that the latter then regarded British 
rule in Hindustan with scant favour. ‘ Britain would 
soon hear the voice of Soviet Russia among the millions 
of toilers in the East.’ Kabul, moreover, was declared to 
be the true advanced base for propaganda towards India. 
The more violent of Lenin’s colleagues and followers 
showed many such signs of plans to push the Afghans 
forward, and to co-operate themselves in a great attack 
upon the stronghold of our ‘ Imperialism’ in the East. 
But, despite the Russo-Afghan Treaty of February 1921 
(recognising, transitorily, the independence of Bukhara 
and Khiva; rectifying the frontier, to the advantage of 
the Afghans; arranging for a yearly subsidy, and so 
forth) the Afghans, devoted Muhammadans and Turko- 
phils as they were, pursued their own ends, and avoided 
any further commitments to New Russia. From British 
tolerance and caution they had now secured their own 
more complete independence. No longer was their 
Foreign Policy to be controlled from Delhi or Calcutta. 
They were free from any shadow of overlordship; and, 
like the Ottomans, they were content to drop the British 
feud—for long years to come. 

Towards China the new Russian policy showed some- 
thing of the same blend of international generosity, ‘ world- 
brotherhood ’ appeals, and revolutionary propaganda— 
together with a slowly reviving national expansionist 
ambition. 

Southern China was now seething with unrest, and 
here was an attractive field for Bolshevik work. As 
Chicherin wrote to Sun-Yat-Sen, the leader of the 
Canton Revolutionary Government, ‘marching at the 
head of Chinese Democracy against the Foreign Imperialist 
Governments of oppression,’ the Russian workers ‘ called 

212 
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their Chinese brothers to a common struggle.’ While the 
Peking Government, ‘ the puppet of foreign bankers,’ was 
ready to join ‘ these robbers’ of foreign imperialism, the 
Chinese masses of the South, Chicherin was convinced, 
were ready for something very different. ‘ Our success is 
your success. Our defeat is your defeat. Long live the 
Urion of the Russian and Chinese Proletariat.’ 

Still more remarkable was the Moscow Manifesto of 
July 26, 1919, to the Ministers, Governors, and People 
of the Chinese Republic. It was doubly remarkable, 
especially to the Chinese themselves, in its apparent con- 
trast with the self-seeking of European Powers, and the 
subordination of the weak to the strong, at the Peace 
Congress. (Thus powerful Japan had just been confirmed 
in her domination of Shantung.) . But now the New 
Russia was heard declaring that all peoples, great or 
small, whenever deprived of independence, were entitled 
to that independence, without restriction. 

Secret treaties, one and all, such as played so great a 
part at Versailles, were repudiated. And to China, in 
particular, offers of almost Utopian liberality were now 
made. The territories seized by the Tsarist Governments 
(since 1860?) were to be restored, together with the 
Chinese Eastern—or Manchurian—Railway, and its de- 
pendent mines and forests. Not a cent was to be asked 
by Soviet Russia for all this. Nor would that Power 
accept any Boxer Indemnity. She further cancelled all 
the ‘ extra-territorial’ and other special privileges of 
Russian subjects in China, and declared null and void 
all conditions unfair to the Chinese in any agreements 
made by the Tsarist Governments with the Middle 
Kingdom. 

At the same time Revolutionary or Communist Propa- 
ganda was diligently pursued ‘from within.’ Pamphlets 
such as the ‘Almanac of Enlightenment’ and ‘ The 
Precious Mirror of the Workers’ were industriously cir- 
culated. Bolshevik groups were formed. Emphasis was 
laid on the enormous revolutionary force latent in the 
countless myriads of China. The more Bolshevism 
seemed to hang fire in Europe the more was Bolshevik 
attention concentrated on the Far East. Even Christian 
Missions were attacked, as agents of Foreign Capitalists, 
who aimed at enslavement under the shield of religion. 
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Missionary editions of New Testament books in Chinese 
were sometimes found interleaved with sheets of Bol- 
shevik, and even Anarchist, literature, urging the aboli- 
tion of Capital—and Government. Not only among. the 
Chinese masses, but also among Chinese Intellectuals— 
as at the National University of Peking—there was a 
certain response to the Soviet appeal. And throughout 
most of China, at this time, civil disturbance’ fostered 
revolutionary ideas. Meantime, and. more distinctly 
after 1920, yet another strand of Russian policy, and 
that the Nationalist, began to show itself in a great 
frontier province, largely desert, of the Chinese Empire. 
Despite, and in face of, all their denunciations of Im- 
perialist Aggression, and all their gestures and actions of 
self-denial, the Bolsheviks, even in 1921, began to mark 
out something like a Russian sphere of influence in Outer 
or Northern Mongolia, on the Siberian side of the Gobi 
Desert. A ‘ People’s Revolutionary Government’ was 
installed at Urga, after the overthrow of anti-revolutionary 
forces, and begged, of course, for the retention of the 
Soviet troops, without which their own position might 
soon become perilous. Equally, of course, the anti- 
Bolshevik Government at Peking repudiated all these 
arrangements, and advanced to Moscow a solemn protest 
(May 1, 1922). Even to the present day something of 
this obscurity, contradiction, and conflict of claims persists 
in a great part of Mongolia. 

The advent of Hitler in Germany, even as the most 
formidable party chief, from 1929, still more of course 
as Chancellor in 1933, and Fihrer in 1934, naturally 
caused a great and astonishing change in Russian policies. 
The Hitler threat to the lands of the U.S.S.R., especially 
in the way of definite land conquest, was too clear, too 
loud, too vehement, to be ignored. And the new German- 
Polish Agreement, as early as 1934, seemed definitely to 
accentuate this threat. 

Stalin, therefore, began to cultivate friendlier relations 
with the Western Liberal States. 

Late in 1932 (Nov. 29) he concluded his well- 
remembered Pact of Non-Aggression with the French 
Republic, the first obvious step on the new road. A still - 
more powerful Liberal Republic, the United States of 
North America, was next induced, by the diplomacy of 
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Stalin and Litvinov, to give (what so many Americans 
had long regarded as inevitable, if not desirable) formal 
recognition to Soviet Russia [Nov. 16, 1933]. ‘It is no 
Government; it is mere Anarchy,’ had been the cry of 
the older excommunication. 

And in the autumn of 1934 this same Soviet Russia 
was even brought into the League of Nations, one of the 
Bolsheviks’ most favourite objects of derision. Herein 
Litvinov, the chief Soviet representative, gained a pro- 
minent and honourable position, and won a name as 
proposer of bold and definite ‘ pacific ’ proposals. 

Relations with Britain also greatly and steadily im- 
proved down to the late summer of 1939. And in and 
from May 1935, Russia and France were joined again in 
defensive alliance, as in the early ’nineties under Alexander 
ITI. The Western Democracies might well hope for the 
accession of Russia in due course to a United Front 
against a Nazi Germany (if not a Fascist Italy) whose 
attitude to the Soviet regime, and lands, appeared so 
menacing. We all know what then at last happened in 
the August of 1939—one of the outstanding volte-faces of 
history. Lenin’s forecast seemed justified. Russia and 


Germany, even Nazi Germany, had once again united 
over the eternal question of Poland. 


I must acknowledge my debt to Prof. A. L. P. Dennis, 
whose ‘ Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia’ was also in- 
debted to Prof. Samuel N. Harper, of Chicago. 


RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


Art. 8—_BRITAIN AT WAR. 


On June 5 I ended with the words ‘ All roads to Rome, 
and then?’ The question has already (August 8) re- 
ceived so tremendous an answer, and not from one front 
alone but from all, that it might well be thought that it 
would to-day be possible to pause and draw up a balance- 
sheet. Yet that is obviously to-day even less possible 
than it has frequently been, and pause is the very last 
thing in any military mind. On the day after my question, 
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June 6, the Allies not only entered Rome but also landed 
on the open, wind-battered beaches of the Normandy 
coast—to name with precision but two of the many 
fronts of this second world-war. To-day the Vistula, the 
Orne, and the Arno all three lie behind the advancing 
armies and the question might fairly be put thus, ‘ All 
roads lead to Paris, to Danzig, Cracow, and Warsaw, to 
Milan and Venice, and then?’ Not far beyond any of 
the great attacks lies Berlin on the one side of the world 
and Tokyo on the other, near enough at any rate to permit 
our Prime Minister to use a sentence to the House of 
Commons on August 2 which is ringing its song—not 
wishfully but resolutely—round the hearts of the earth, 
‘I fear greatly to raise false hopes, but I no longer feel 
bound to deny that victory may come perhaps soon.’ 
Already there are varying interpretations of that short, 
suggestive ‘soon,’ the optimistic taking it to mean ‘ in 


the next few weeks,’ the more reasoning pointing out 
that he spoke also of the vigorous prosecution of the 
offensive ‘in the autumn.’ As so often before, we ‘ pay 
our money and we take our choice ’—if we pay, if, that is, 


we relax no effort and refrain from the habitual weakness 
of our race, which is to do least well when things are going 
our way, no doubt at all now exists that we shall take 
our choice, end the war, that is, in the only way in which 
we have ever at any time since we entered upon it en- 
visaged ending it, by the complete subjugation of the 
power of our enemies to resume their devastations of the 
universe. 

When a great force of water presses against a mighty 
dam, the operation for long seems a visual illustration 
of the old problem of an irresistible power meeting an 
immovable mass: but then, as we all know, one of two 
things happens, either the mass is proved to be truly 
immovable, in which case there is nothing more to see, 
or the power proves irresistible, in which case first of all 
the dam begins to spring small leaks, then these become 
big spurts, and finally with a great roar the dam bursts 
‘suddenly, the waters pour forth, unrestrained in their 
swirling race to freedom. Surveying the embattled world 
as it is to-day (August 8), it is surely permissible, even for 
the cautious and the diffident, to believe that the parallel 
is now to the second of these stages: the leaks are many 
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and all are spurting increasingly. And, moreover, this is 
true not only on every front, but on each part of every 
front, not even excepting the southern end of the huge 
Russian line, where the calm has been, as the Germans, 
and, still more, the Roumanians, to-day realise, terrify- 
ingly deceptive. From Myitkyina to Wake Island, from 
Tillann to Stryj, Delatyn, and now Drohobyez, from 
Bourguebus to Vannes (shades of D’Artagnan, Porthos, 
and Aramis !), and down to St Nazaire, from Pisa to Sen- 
nigaglia (immortalised for treachery by Cesare Borgia’s 
bellissimo ingagno, as Machiavelli so characteristically 
called his poisoning of his captains) the fronts are being 
ripped open, and these names will soon be so many miles 
behind the battles that they will be quite off the ever- 
shifting maps we elders scan intently as the facts come 
out audibly from the wireless and the young on leave or 
holiday, with a sigh of boredom, pick up again their books. 

That is, perhaps, due to a monotony of announcement : 
even in victories there is apt to be repetition. We all 
grew mind-weary at the terror-bringing words, ‘ our 
bombers were out over Germany last night’; and now 
when some of the most tremendous and the most interest- 
ing events in all history are passing daily before our ears 
we can hardly—after five years of warfare and many more 
of agitation and strain—rouse ourselves to full, excited 
realisation. To judge from the nightly lucubrations of 
the egregious traitor, William Joyce, otherwise familiarly 
termed ‘ Lord Haw-haw ’—though personally I do not 
find that designation entirely appropriate to his snakily 
suggestive tones—Germany is in a very different state. 
Militarily, he told us on July 29, the Germans ‘ have 
retained the defensive initiative,’ a most delightfully 
euphonistic phrase for enforced, and often rapid. and 
disorganised, retreat everywhere: politically, so he told 
us a week before that, there lay over the whole Germanic 
Empire ‘a religious quiet,’ a calm such as is experienced 
in a cloister, all the millions of our enemies uniting 
together in the corporate mind of thanksgiving for 
the Providence that had vouchsafed them an unslain 
Fuehrer. 

The news of the attempt on Hitler’s life on July 20 
was, without doubt, tremendous and revealing: it showed 
that the very foundations of the dam were giving way 
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under the strain, and Himmler as C.-in-C. is a final 
significance ; but, for the rest, it concerns us only in that 
if an enemy loses not only vast stretches of territory and 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners, not to mention the 
masses and masses of equipment of all kinds, but also, 
of his own volition, diminishes considerably the number 
of professionally competent generals, the time must be 
very greatly accelerated when he has no longer anything 
effective with which to make war: ‘a general a day ’ was 
the Russian recipe, Hitler has kindly doubled that—not 
content with the firing squad, he has now turned to the 
hangman; what bitter seas of defeat and dishonour, 
dishonour and defeat for the proud German Army, and 
will this ever be forgiven? ‘Black Monday’ redivivus 
indeed ! 

Great moments have flocked upon us, and greater are 
doubtless at hand—and it may be presumed that every 
one of us will have his or her own special peaks of interest 
and thrill. To me one of the highest, one of the most 
heart-stirring sounds I have ever heard or ever expect to 
hear was the ringing opening of General de Gaulle’s brief 
broadcast address to the world on the evening of Tuesday, 
June 6, ‘la bataille supréme est engagée!’ There in five 
words lay all, and from the authentic voice of France, 
which has so often in history been the soul of Europe 
and will be again. 

What need to speculate too intensely upon the mean- 
ing of the Prime Minister’s word ‘soon’? In April 1940 
Mr Churchill described Hitler as ‘a cornered maniac’ : 
he was, as events have shown, a little premature, but, as 
I have quoted before, 


All things are best fulfilled in their due time, 
And time there is for all things, Truth hath said. 


The description is true to-day: and it puts me a little in 
mind now of a certain intelligence officer on the staff of 
Sir Douglas Haig in the last war who invariably prophesied 
that the Germans were just about to crack: he proved 
right in time. It is true that he was out of a-job before 
that happened ; but that is only to say that he differed 
in that—as in so much else—from Mr Churchill who 
is extremely seldom over-optimistic and goes steadily, 
with the assured tread of an acknowledged Titan, from 
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strength to strength. Time—what is Time to Britain, if 
the result be secured ? I take this from the ‘ National 
Zeitung’ of Basle, written in May but unchangeably true, 
‘Through its unswervable calm England successfully 
endured the most terrific crisis of a second world war, the 
severest in its entire history. . . . Temporary set-backs 
do not disturb these people because they have reckoned 
with such set-backs from the very beginning. Time 
matters little. What does matter is final success.’ 

Of that final success, come soon, come late, there can 
now be hardly a reasoning soul alive who is not happily 
or apprehensively assured. The pessimist friend, of whose 
opinion that the war with Germany will not end before 
November 1947, and that with Japan for at least another 
two years longer, I have before this made mention, has 
an ingenious method of maintaining the justification for 
such a view (no doubt humorously, with his tongue in 
his cheek, though he stoutly denies that imputation). 
Faced with the sweeping victories and vast advances, 
he maintains that no credence can be attached to any of 
the official communiques from the Eastern front, neither 
Russian nor German ; taxed with the need for explaining 
the capture of so many German generals, he said he was 
sure that they were released again next day, it was all 
an arrangement between Hitler and Stalin. This view is 
worthy of mention only because it testifies that there are 
still some—happily few—who would completely endorse 
the view expressed by the Empress Frederick to her 
mother, Queen Victoria, in her letter of Oct. 23, 1876: 
she wrote, ‘ what alarms me sometimes is the vague fear 
or feeling that Russia may get the better of every one, 
and manage to get her own way in everything! Her own 
ways in all things is not good for England’s interests.’ 

It is increasingly important to remember and state 
and re-state that there lies but one conceivable avenue of 
escape for the enemy from the consequences of his crimes, 
namely, dissension amongst the Allies. We won the last 
war and we are indubitably winning this: we lost the 
last peace and we are resolved not to repeat that singularly 
disillusioning and depressing process. I have quoted the 
Empress Frederick: let me call her to the stand again. 
Twelve years later, on Jan. 8, 1888, she wrote to Queen 
Victoria of Bismarck : 
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* What we have suffered under this regime!!! How 
utterly corrupting has his influence been on his school, his 
employés, on the political life of Germany! It has made 
Berlin almost intolerable to live in, if one is not his abject 
slave!! His party, his followers and admirers are fifty times 
worse than he is! . . . Of course those that only look at the 
outside aspect of things see Germany strong, great and united, 
with a tremendous army (in time of war nearly three millions 
of men !) a Minister who can dictate to the world, a sovereign 
whose head is crowned with laurels, a trade that is making an 
effort to outdo all others, the German element making itself 
remarked everywhere in the world (even if not loved or 
trusted!) They cannot think we have any reason to complain 
but only to be thankful. If they did but know at what price 
all this is bought.’ 


And I must add this terrible sentence of Oct. 2, 1888, 
‘** Brutality ’’ in every shape and form is what they 
admire, practise, and preach.’ 

1888-1944, what changes ? All the world has changed, 
but not the German mentality. That truth is, at long 
last, deeply, deeply burnt in upon us—and not before it 
is time. Possibly that will be strong enough now to pre- 
vent the disaster of dissension after the Allies have passed 
the post of victory. There is, as far as can be judged, 
not the very slightest risk of that dissension before the 
passing of the post. The admiration both for the heroism 
and for the skill of the Russian Armies (and the Russian 
people) is all but completely universal amongst us: even 
those who of old had a deep distrust have now an assurance 
that Russia is ‘ a good partner to go tiger-hunting with ’ ; 
the recognition of the reborn France proceeds in big 
strides, the Maquis are rising marvellously, Finland pre- 
pares her get-away, the most difficult problem of Poland 
is beginning to yield to inexorable facts, the disharmonies 
of gallant Greece are following those of Jugoslavia into 
the past—and, not least, the forging of a comradeship 
between Great Britain and the United States of America 
is a forging now in blood and battle: there has never in 
the history of mankind been an enterprise of such magni- 
tude so harmoniously fought together as the convergence 
on Normandy and Brittany by the united arms of these 
two English-speaking mights, never one that held a 
brighter promise for the progress of the world. 

Let me in this connection quote a passage of generosity 
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from an American pen: Vincent Sheean is by no means 
particularly a friend of the British, as many of his caustic 
observations have shown, but this is what he wrote in his 
book, ‘ Betwixt the Thunder and the Sun,’ of us and his 
own nation as we were in October 1940, and it deserves 
to be remembered : 


‘We had given no aid to England and were under no 
obligation to do so; our responsibility was first to ourselves 
and then to the whole world. In the state of unreadiness in 
which we found ourselves after the collapse of France there 
was extremely little, except food, that we could contribute 
to England’s defence. Certain factories and mills were pro- 
ducing war materials for the British, but upon.a cash basis— 
we were not even affording our so-called friends the ordinary 
commercial credits extended to any business house in peace- 
time.’ 


We and the American Republic have moved far since 
that day, and moved together—and the movement is 
now at its glorious and. wonderful culmination in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, under General Eisenhower, who 
will, assuredly, deserve the highest of places in history as 
one who, to adapt Dr Johnson, is not only a friend him- 
self but the cause of friendship in others. Corporate 
enterprises are so prone to breed rivalries: this has bred 
none but an unjealous rivalry in imperishable honour, 
and it makes the Second Norman Invasion (this invasion 
in reverse) the most memorable of all military exploits. 
We took its success, if and when attempted, for 
granted, we of the public, I mean, for nothing was taken 
for granted in the intensity of the planning. We are 
beginning now to realise what a stupendously difficult 
undertaking it really was and how credible was the German 
_ confidence that we should never be able effectively to 
breach the Atlantic Wall or, if we did, we should suffer 
such losses that it would be easy to push us back into 
the sea. Now that lies far behind, and it is the future, 
after victory is fully and finally achieved, which is more 
and more forcing itself upon the heaving thoughts of the 
world. And, first, a word as to the folly, the almost 
unbelievable folly, of our enemies. As the scales of 
conflict sink down rapidly and inexorably upon them, so 
do they accentuate that characteristic of brutality on 
which the Empress Frederick laid such stress. Any 
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normally reasoning being would act in just the opposite 
fashion, seek somehow desperately to placate the 
approaching avengers; but the Germans have never 
understood anything but terrorism. They are the bullies 
of mankind and can believe in nothing but bullying, 
bludgeoning their way in ever-increasing fury. Hence 
we have a whole sequence of acts which outrage the 
human spirit on the Lidice model—Oradour-sur-Glane, 
Civitella, Stia near Arezzo—to name but three ghastly 
massacres of civilians, women and children, and, in 
addition, the murder of prisoners of war, of which that of 

the nineteen Canadians is the latest publicly known 
example. ; 
Secondly, of a different kind but based upon the 
same imbecile; beastly idea of gaining their end, or 
rather averting their fate, by fear, we have the present 
onslaught on London and Southern England of the flying 
bombs, so inappropriately termed ‘ doodle-bugs,’ more 
justly described by the new Soviet Ambassador to Great 
Britain as ‘ the final and futile terror.’ To rob the waning 
Luftwaffe of its last hopes of building anew its essential 
strength in order to endeavour to rain down random 
death upon a wide-spread civil population—not merely 
what gross miscalculation of our psychology, of the stout- 
ness of which one would have thought abundant evidence 
had long been given, but also, at this stage of the war, to 
revive the easily slumbering fires of determined resent- 
ment in the hearts and homes of Englishmen, not to 
mention the many, many Americans involved, what 
folly ! If any impetus to our jaded appetites was needed 
to ensure the blotting out for ever of these incorrigible 
perpetrators of frightful war, the Germans have now 
supplied it. And, not content with this penultimate piece 
of sadistic desperation, they continue their wanton dese- 
cration and destruction of the world’s heritages of beauty, 
as witness the shelling of San Gimignano and, in these 
last days, the blowing up of the five bridges of Florence 
and ‘the approaches ’ to the glory of the Ponte Vecchio. 
‘Soon,’ wrote the ‘ Daily Herald’ in early June in an 
article generously designed to correct the impression that 
the treasures of the Renaissance and the memorials of the 
spent age of the Romans were for any one class and not 
en, ‘the tanks will roar BE ous Arezzo and the 
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planes are already swooping overhead—why is it that 
this contrast of old and new is sharper and more heart- 
shaking ir Italy than anywhere else?’ As I write 
(August 8) the tanks are roaring into and past Florence, 
and the fate of that loved and lovely city, irreplaceable in 
the annals of the flowering of human genius, is in the 
balance. But little the German cares; and yet, even up 
to the fact, there are people who say trustfully, ‘Oh, but 
Hitler has said he will regard Florence as an open city’: 
there is in us an ineradicable streak of blind optimism, 
not to call it crass credulity. May its manifestations at 
least be absent from the peace-table ! 

And now, as Hitler ‘ at the Army’s request,’ sets up 
a Court ‘ to re-establish the honour of the German Army ’ 
—though to do that will take centuries of oblivion—and 
purges more and more of the competent, calculating, 
tight-lipped, bullet-headed professional soldiers and as 
Turkey breaks off all relations—an act which is very 
welcome to the Allies but yet is unhappily rather remini- 
scent of Mussolini’s ‘ stab in the back’ against France in 
June 1940—and sends the evasive and unsuccessful von 
Papen back where he belongs, and as Japan changes her 
designers of world conquest, in much the same spirit as 
Germany inexpertly attempted to do, in order to try 
again, we come to what may or may not be prolonged 
but is unquestionably the final lap of this mighty struggle. 
In the long run and for the full achievement of our 
essential purpose the failure of the attempt on Hitler’s 
life on July 20 (whether or no a bomb was actually 
exploded under his physical feet is immaterial) is not to 
be regretted : its success might have led to a peace offer 
which it would have been difficult logically to reject, and 
a peace offer from a still cohesive Germany capable of 
further desperate resistance is not the end of which the 
world stands in need. It is indeed to be hoped that 
Hitler is in deadly earnest in his expressed determination 
to retire, if need be, in the final stages, to the Bavarian 
Alps with that collection of cut-throat thugs for which 
no earthly refuge can be allowed, and there, resisting on, 
complete the disintegration of the German Empire which 
has so recurrently menaced civilisation since it came 
bloodily into being. Let him fight to the end and beyond. 
till five, no, till ten minutes past twelve, if he wits 
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can: thereby will be diminished the probability of such 
further crimes, thereby will be increased the chances of 
the German States resuming, of their own will rather than 
by the decree of the victorious Allies, that independence 
of kingdom and principality which was for so long their 
story. None should wish for Hitler’s passage to Hell 
until that just consummation of his life’s work. 

The war is about to enter on its sixth year: that 
seems incredible—till we look back along the great length 
of the road we have travelled. Nothing, we all said sadly 
in September 1939, will ever be the same again: we 
hardly believed ourselves, we were voicing fears rather 
than thoughts, and no one, not even the most prescient, 
foresaw in the least the depth of the valley down which, 
along which, we should be plunged. We know now we 
spoke truly: nothing—nothing in the realm of the 
material and the political, that is, for the spiritual values 
in reality undergo no change, except, it may be, a brighten- 
ing of their lustre—will be the same again: and for the 
most part we add, with stout hearts and resolute minds, 
that we do not intend it shall be. We are but at the 
beginning of the formation of the plans for that ‘ brave, 
new world’ of our dreams; and Lord Keynes and the 
experts are only just back from their international con- 
ference at Bretton Woods with a monetary plan to start 
with, but already they are at variance as to it—and none 
but experts can fitly comment upon the most abstruse of 
all material subjects. I recall listening to Lord Keynes 
making a speech in the House of Lords on banking: in 
the midst of it a very eminent ex-Cabinet Minister who 
happened to be sitting next to me whispered, ‘Can you 
understand a single word he’s saying?’ ‘No,’ I answered : 
‘ Nor can I,’ he said consolingly. The debate continued— 
and continues, and is likely to for many a day. 

At home we have perhaps just gone far enough with 
planning to realise how extremely, perhaps intensely, 
difficult it is going to be to prolong adequately into the 
era of peace even a portion of that unity of power which 
it has been the greatest of the achievements of the National 
Government so far to preserve and apply to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

We have, at any rate, passed on to the Statute Book 
what has been described as the first of the Government’s 
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main plans for the reconstruction of our national life, 
namely, Mr R. A. Butler’s Education Act. That is, no 
doubt, greatly to be welcomed ; it is certainly the erection 
of machinery without which many big and over-due 
reforms could not be brought into being, and it has been 
greatly welcomed, in fact, it has been hailed with an 
altogether unusual amount of enthusiasm, especially by 
those who fondly imagine that it can rapidly be translated 
into practice. And yet there are two indisputable things 
about it. First, as to its actual legislative passage: it 
occupied the time of each House of Parliament in turn 
for a length of time that would have been notable in days 
of peace and was altogether extraordinary in days of 
*‘ doodle-bugs,’ but it can hardly be said that the many 
days of discussion in the House of Lords produced any 
fruit worth eating. The House of -Lords has, in fact, 
ceased, as these debates proved up to the hilt, to be a 
revising chamber: it has become at most a suggesting 
‘chamber. It changed the name of the new continuation 
schools—which is all in reality that they are—from the 
fearfully silly. ‘Young People’s Colleges’ to ‘ County 
Colleges,’ and one or two other amendments so minor as 
to be almost trivial were accepted by Lord Selborne on 
behalf of the Government ; but the Bill eventually—after 
days and days of debate—has become law in practically 
the same shape as before the expenditure of those days, 
and this though on several matters the opinion of the 
Peers was strongly expressed in dissent. 

This is important because it marks a further, and 
possibly a final, declension in the power, though not in 
the prestige, of the House of Lords: never again, we may 
know, will it avail to enforce its opinion, at all events 
against any Government except, possibly, a Labour 
Government: it can but argue, endeavour to persuade, 
and continue to hope. 

Secondly, the Education Act, 1944, as was frankly 
admitted by the Government spokesmen, depends for 
its successful operation upon the provision in adequate 
numbers of adequately qualified teachers, and—singular 
but true—there is no one possessed both of real knowledge 
of the facts and also freedom to express an opinion based 
upon that knowledge who will deny that there is no 
chance at all, within any appreciable or reasonable time, 
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of securing that provision. No adequate steps are being 
taken to remedy this, and, moreover, there is only one 
body in existence which represents all classes of qualified 
teachers and whose executive is charged with the statutory 
duty of placing such upon a register (similar to those by 
which other professions such as the medical, or more 
recently the architectural, are recognised) and that body, 
the Royal Society of Teachers, and its executive, the 
Teachers Registration Council, have been, and still are, 
consistently and completely ignored by Mr Butler and 
his advisers, who have thought fit to place themselves 
altogether unduly in the power of the National Union of 
Teachers, with results that will be seen hereafter. “ Hence, 
as I ventured to say in the course of these fruitless debates, 
the Act is a Parliamentary performance, not an educa- 
tional reality, and it needs a big change of heart on the 
part of the Ministry of Education to be before it becomes 
the latter, which, after all, alone of the two matters. 

The McNair Report on the supply of teachers should 
have assisted, but it proved when—towards the end of 
the legislative passage of the Bill—it became public, a 
singularly disappointing, indeed negative volume, con- 
tributing little or nothing except the obvious recom- 
mendations as to increase of pay, which is certainly 
supplemental to, but not .a substitute for, enhanced 
status. The Fleming Report on the public schools, just 
issued, is of more interest and importance, but still is not 
fully able to avoid, or solve, the perpetual dilemma : 
whilst the ‘ masses’ continually swither between the two 
conflicting views (a) that the public schools are bad and 
should be abolished and (6) that they are good and should 
be thrown open to all, they are at no time willing either 
(a) that they, the parents of the ‘ masses,’ should be 
separated from their offspring for weeks on end or (6) that 
those offspring should be subjected to the same measures . 
of physical and other discipline as have been accepted as 
matters of course generation after generation by the 
‘ classes.’ However, the Fleming Report is a very praise- 
worthy endeavour to point the path by which the public 
schools can, and should, form a part, even if it must 
necessarily be but a small part numerically, of the national 
educational system. 

These things are more than straws in the wind: they 
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are the wind itself, the fringes at least of the mighty gales 
that are blowing already and will in the future, the near 
future, hugely augment in volume through the dusty 
corridors of Man’s mind. All, or almost all, are agreed in 
general upon the direction that these gales should take : 
controversy is certain not only upon the scope but also 
the pace which will be salutary. An example of the con- 
flict of interests which is inherent in every piece of plan- 
ning is to be found in the plan put forward by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London for the reconstruction of 
their historic and valuable territory: are commercial 
requirements and values or those imponderables, which 
are none the less in some degree essential to the survival 
of Man’s spirit, so uglily and vaguely termed ‘ amenities,’ 
to be the governors ? And to what extent? The plan 
has so far had a very bad press: it has been generally 
assailed as lacking in courage and imagination and sub- 
ordinating all to the money factor. No doubt the British 
genius for compromise will ultimately prevail: mean- 
while the exposition of the rival opinions is limited only 
by the paper shortage, which remains as a problem for 
the Government that is being very ill-handled, paper 
being seemingly abundant for all sorts of unnecessary 
printings and not forthcoming for the important—a sad 
state of things for the aspiring author and the troubled 
publisher. And it has led to the odd result that if—a big 
if—an author can get his book accepted, and after accept- 
ance published, he (or she) can sell out an edition, even 
if the book be bad, just about as easily as if the book be 
good, which is a premium upon mediocrity and worse. 

A controversy, based upon divergencies of interest 
similar to those prevailing in the City of London, is also 
raging round the heads, by this time it is to be supposed 
pretty well hardened, of the potentates of the electricity 
world, a triple controversy coupled, so to speak, with the 
illustrious names of Durham, Lincoln, and Loch Lomond, 
though the last modestly veils itself in this under the 
specific title of the Loch Sloy Dam. To build tall, very 
tall, generating towers or not to build—that is not so 
much the question as where to locate these modern mon- 
sters; always, so it seems to the uninitiated, the only 
possible place is just where the uninitiated would least 
desire them to be. These projects are not, no doubt, in 
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’ the same low category as the iconoclastic vandalism that 
set an ugly sugar refinery by the beauty of S. Apollinare in 
Classe outside Ravenna (which may the gods spare—not 
the refinery, the lovely ancient city, I mean) or the ghastly 
erections close te the quietude of Tintern Abbey; but 
they are painful all the same. They may be necessary 
to human life, which can exist without an historic view 
but cannot without the means to buy bread and butter 
(margarine, that is to say)—but the necessity needs to be 
substantiated beyond all manner of doubt, and far too 
often it is only when it is too late that any protests are 
made at all. 

That at least cannot be said of these three projects. 
The public attention has been speedily and emphatically 
called to them whilst they are still but projects; and it 
is a welcome proof of the continuance, even in the midst 
of world carnage, of the power of the immaterial that so - 
many have awoken to the dangers of industrialism and 
have voiced that feeling deep in the hearts of most of us 
but only occasionally rising to the barrier of our lips that 
Man does not live by bread alone and we are fighting not 
merely for survival but for survival in a better world 
than we have endured in the past. 

If any of my comments may read a little critically, I 
feel I should say, first, that it is one of the primary duties 
of a commentator to be critical as long as he is not unduly 
caustic and as long as his purpose is to be cor-tructive, 
and, secondly, that I have been taken mildly to task for 
writing, in May last, the sentence, ‘I notice, however, 
quite recently that some of the public impatience with 
Governmental lack of action is diminishing a little as the 
crisis of the victory march approaches.’ Not so at all, 
writes a reader in July: he says, ‘ Far from diminishing 
there is rising an impatience amounting to exasperation 
and even anger. The Potato Board is Public Enemy 
No. 1—the waste of food, the waste of money, the im- 
possibility of bringing a contemplated transaction to 
actuality, the reports one hears of rudeness and venality 
of officials, and last but not least the disgraceful state in 
which dumps are left with rotting potatoes breeding 
millions and millions of flies.” My correspondent is angry 
and perhaps a little outspoken : I quote him only because 
he writes from Southern England and I have myself 
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known instances of serious waste over potato crops else- 
where in England, so may be some of his complaint has 
substance. I would only add, ‘ what war has ever been 
fought without waste ?’ and that much of it is unneces- 
sary, even as war is itself, and could, and should, be 
avoided, is not open to any dispute. 

If these, and like, matters have aroused controversy 
and comment, one of the most remarkable of silences has 
gathered round the price of fuel. We heard on the wire- 
less and we read in our papers that coal was to rise on 
August 1 by 4s. a ton, and coke no less: there was no 
comment on the wireless and the papers gave the 
announcement in a small paragraph. A rise that was no 
doubt made inevitable by the Porter award but still 
will have the effect of increasing the cost of manufacture, 
the cost of heating, and in consequence the cost of living 
generally of every household in the land was treated, in 
the tremendous days through which we are passing, as 
hardly of news value at all. We remain, indeed, as we 
always have been, a singular people, phlegmatic almost 
to an unbelievable degree. 

Meanwhile the Minister of Health may well feel rather 
encouraged in his dealings with one of the most essential, 
and at the same time one of the least tractable, of pro- 
fessions: doctors seldom or never agree, certainly not 
with laymen, and yet on a plan so full of difficulty as a 
State Medical Service Mr Willink has secured a sub- 
stantial measure of acceptance for the main principle ; 
that doctors generally would be dissatisfied with many, 
if not most, of the administrative proposals for giving 
that principle effect was only to be expected. The public 
may look forward to a long, at times acrimonious, but 
always interesting and—it is devoutly to be hoped— 
fruitful controversy. After all, if Mr Gandhi and Mr 
Jinnah can meet, any one can—which is not to say for 
one moment that their meeting will produce agreement. 

And so into the sixth year—and, if need be, the seventh 
and the eighth. There is nowhere in the nation or amongst 
the Allies the slightest thought that there can be any 
deviation from the declared aim of unconditional surrender 
by the enemies—enemies not merely of the Allies but of 
all the good, all the future of the world. There is no 
vestige of difference in that aim for any one on earth to 
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exploit: assuredly it cannot be said of the Alliance as 
has been written of Thomas E. Dewey’s candidature for 
the Presidency of the United States, ‘ on paper it all looks 
perfect, but the trouble with paper is it’s terribly perish- 
able.’ 

We are working hard ; we are working so hard, with- 
out the strident pressure of any Goebbels to marshal us 
yet a third time into what he is pleased to call ‘ total 
mobilisation,’ that instances of men and women, especially 
older folk, collapsing at bench or desk are by no means 
unknown to many of us. No matter: neither the lion 
nor the eagle nor the bear will relax—they are all bull- 
dogs now. I read that in certain chambers of commerce 
in the United States preparations are already in hand for 
the celebration of the night on which hostilities cease and 
warnings being issued to householders to protect their 
windows from over-exuberant rejoicers. In Britain there 
is, perhaps, no such need either of preparation or of 
warning. We went mad on Mafeking Night, we had a 
wild hour or two on the evening of Nov. 11, 1918, I little 
doubt if the first reaction, in London at all events, to the 
ending of the war—when that comes—will be unrestrained 
rejoicing : more probably it will be a ‘ thank God, that’s 
over: now let’s get on with repairs.’ But that hour has 
not come yet: let us say no more than that we know now 
deeply, unquestioningly, universally that it is coming, and 
coming as we all somehow knew it would, in victory 
complete, absolute, and, let us hope and pray, victory to 
be used resolutely, even as we have laboured and fought, 
for the betterment of life and the peace and progress of 
mankind. 

But, to conclude, as is our custom, especially in the 
summer, with a reference to something that is really and 
perennially important, namely, cricket, is it seriously to 
be borne, this sinister, light-hearted attempt to debunk 
the first and most famous ball bowled in England in a 
match by Ernest Jones? Perish the idea! Of course 
it passed through the beard of the one and only W. G. 
Grace, it must have: how else can it have been that the 
old man declared (I persuade myself that I have heard 
the great utterance) ‘He bowled through me beard!’ 
before he went on to take a hundred of the best, a symbol, 
surely, of the fate of Hitler’s fastest ball, or it would be if 
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it could be imaginable that Hitler had ever played 
‘ cricket. England for ever, and may Lord’s come into its 


own again in 1945! 


GORELL. 


[For the postscript to the above article see p. 497,] 
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Dr. G. P. Goocu writes of his latest work ‘Courts and 
Cabinets ’’ (Longmans) that it is ‘designed for readers 


without time or inclination for the originals or who lack 
access to large libraries, and for this reason copious 
quotations in French or English, abridged or unabridged, 
are given. Yet their purpose is rather to stimulate than 
to satisfy healthy appetites. Brief summaries and 
characterisations of works in several volumes can serve 
merely as signposts to territory of inexhaustible human 
and historical interest.’ Thirteen authors are selected, 
eight. French, four English, one German, but as the 
volumes of one alone, St Simon, number forty-one it will 
soon be realised that this volume of Dr Gooch is indeed . 
the cream and distilled essence of a small library. Madame 
de Motteville on Anne of Austria; Bishop Burnet on 
Charles II, James II and William III; St Simon on 
Louis XIV and the Regency ; Lord Hervey on George II 
-and Queen Caroline ; Horace Walpole on George II and 
IIT and Fanny Burney on the latter; Madame Campan 
on the French Revolution and Madame de Remusat and 
Caulaincourt on Napoleon and the Empire, and Madame 
Adam on. Gambetta and the early days of the Third 
Republic—what an enticing bill of fare! All dealing with 
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remarkable periods of history and personalities and all 
written from personal knowledge and experience, brightly 
coloured and enlivened by the inclinations and prejudices 
of the writers and giving a vivid panorama of the people 
and customs and habits of the day. Once again Dr 
Gooch puts historical students and educated readers 
deeply in his debt for a notable work. 

For some considerable time thinking people have had 
an uneasy feeling that Nazism and Fascism cannot con- 
vincingly be accounted for in terms of Hitler and Musso- 
lini; that they are, in fact, only portents of a deep- 
seated, widespread disease. In ‘The Annihilation of 
Man’ (Faber and Faber) Mr Leslie Paul, a serving soldier, 
accepts, examines, and expounds the view that this 
is really so. He sees ‘the crisis in the west’ not as 
militaristic, political, or economic, but as spiritual, and 
in this he is unquestionably right. He accepts the view 
that, speaking generally, our two thousand years of 
European Christian history have been, in a real sense, 
one long attempt to disprove the thesis that power is its 
own justification. Christianity, of course, stands as 
always in the way of the triumph of this.Pagan belief ; 
therefore Christianity must be destroyed. 

In thirteen clearly written, closely argued chapters 
Mr Paul convincingly sets forth his belief. He reaches 
the very core of the problem when he shows that, however 
great our cultural, scientific, and economic advances, we 
can get nowhere because we have lost reverence and ~ 
faith. We know everything and respect nothing. All 
seems futile and Nihilism the only answer. The ship is 
rudderless and although always in violent movement 
never reaches any port. Man, without hope of life, has 
fallen in line with death ! 

What remedies does Mr Paul suggest ? In his last 
chapter ‘ The Straight Way,’ they are persuasively stated : 
Beliefs are supreme ; the artist is limited by his materials, 
but the result far transcends them; Man transcends his 
environment ; beliefs are indicated by priorities, by the 
order in which men strive for things. What then? ‘ The 
first step in any social advance is a change of heart.’ 
Western man is prepared to plan everything, to try any- 
thing, to change all things—except his own heart. Hence 
the rise and triumph of Nazism and Fascism. 
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The book is brave, true, and faithful. May it be widely 
read and followed. If Mr Paul speaks for, and to, any 
considerable number of his contemporaries European 
civilisation may yet be saved. 

The Cambridge University Press has added another 
very interesting and useful volume to its Current Problems 
series, namely, ‘The Englishman and his History, 
by Professor H. Butterfield. The object of the book is 
to show the working of the Englishman’s alliance with 
Time and History, and also to trace the development of 
certain features in Whiggism and in the English political 
tradition. It really shows admirably what Englishmen 
owe to their genius for compromise and convenient fiction. 
We did not need a revolution in 1789 and of that type to 
save us from the despotism of the past. We did not 
need to resort to abstract philosophy—we could appeal to 
our liberty based on the historic rights of Englishmen. 
Whether these rights really were historical was immaterial : 
at any rate they were a convenient channel of escape 
from the violence of extremes which we dislike. Again, 
to take Parliament, the convenient fiction that it had 
existed since time immemorial, that far from being a 
late and derivative body it was an original and inde- 
pendent element in the government, coeval with the 
monarchy, was most helpful in convincing men that the 
privileges of Parliament were not of royal grace but of 
inherent right. All this convenient theory and practice 
Professor Butterfield derives from the Whiggism that 
‘ chooses only a moderate pace of reform, a cautious pro- 
gress to whatever end may be desired: the Whiggism 
which, abhorring revolutionary methods, seems now 
mildly left wing, now almost indistinguishable from 
conservatism itself.’ 

To those of us who have faith in our fellow citizens, 
our Country and our Empire, few things are more satis- 
factory than the ever-growing interest, tinged with 
anxiety, that is now being shown in our Colonial pos- 
sessions. A notable contribution towards the solution 
of many complex problems is ‘ Race and Politics in 
Kenya,’ by Elspeth Huxley and Margery Perham 
(Faber and Faber). Mrs Huxley is a well-known resident 
in and authority on Kenya, about which she has written 
more than one excellent book. Miss Perham, a Fellow of 
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Nuffield College, is Director of its Colonial Research, and 
Oxford University Reader in Colonial Administration. 
The study takes the somewhat unusual form of a long 
correspondence between these two authorities, and is 
both effective and valuable. The sphere of Colonial 
Government should be removed entirely from the domain 
of Party Politics, and there are too many references by 
both writers to ‘ Conservative,’ ‘ Liberal,’ and ‘ Labour ’ 
Colonial Secretaries. Properly speaking, a Colonial Secre- 
tary is (or should be) first and last a Minister of the 
Crown. Mrs Huxley, as one would expect, is a warm- 
hearted defender of the white minority and is all out for 
racial cooperation; Miss Perham, who belongs to that 
type of official who can see little good in our Colonial 
past, and not much hope in our Colonial future, is in 
favour of racial discrimination—of course against the 
Whites. It would, in fact, seem that she is not a believer 
in the virtues of the civilisation which it is her profession 
to study and her task to extend! She is, moreover, dis- 
trustful of all minorities except those of the Left, and has 
little use for élites save amongst the Bureaucracy. Lord 
Lugard contributes a useful introduction to a volume 
which will, in spite of some unnecessary partisanship, 
stimulate thought and discussion on a most important 
subject. 

‘Nutrition and National Health,’ by Sir Robert 
McCarrison (Faber and Faber), includes three Cantor 
Lectures delivered before the Royal Society of Arts in 
1936. In them the author gives his opinion that good 
health and physique are dependent on a well-balanced 
diet with adequate mineral salts and vitamins; he 
supports his contentions by reference to the differences 
in physique and resistance to disease between the various 
races of India. He describes how rats fed on diets of 
these various races differ too in physique and resistance 
to disease, and he claims that faulty feeding is the under- 
lying cause of almost all our ills, supporting this claim by 
showing how an improved diet affects children, the 
tubercular, and the expectant and nursing mother. 

The book is written in clear and admirable English ; 
almost all that it contains is nowadays matter of common 
knowledge, though the author’s views on the importance of 
vitamins are more widely accepted in theory than followed 
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in practice. The evident improvement in the national 
health during the War is testimony to the correctness of 
these views expressed in 1936. The book is of immense 
value to all those interested in education, for it provides 
a concise survey of our knowledge of dietetics. Though 
so much has been achieved in the last eight years, one 
cannot turn these pages without being impressed anew 
with the amount that remains to be done; in the forma- 
tion of an intelligent public opinion which will insist on 
an adequate basic diet for all. Of extreme importance 
is that the emphasis in the future should be on the creation 
and maintenance of good health, not on the cure of disease 
either by private enterprise or a State Medical Service ; 
for so much disease can be avoided. 

The backwaters of public opinion in Ireland between 
1750 and 1800 make a morass which few historians have 
had the time or courage to penetrate. In ‘Irish Public 
Opinion’ (Faber and Faber) Mr R. B. McDonell has 
made a gallant and necessary attempt and if, at times, he 
seems to be doing so from the unsteady eminence of a 
pair of stilts that, most probably, was the only possible 
way. In his Preface the author says his limited aim is to 
attempt ‘to show what Irishmen of varying viewpoints 
thought about the different political.and social problems 
which faced them during the latter half of the century.’ 
The trouble about the average Irishman is that he is for 
the most part content to wallow in feelings uncontami- 
nated by any tincture of thought. This makes him a 
seductive lyric poet, but a poor statesman and a bad 
politician: All the more must we be grateful for these 
objective and authoritative studies in Irish History of 
which this is presumably the first. Mr McDonell has got 
his stilts upon a patch of hard peat when he says that 
‘in Ireland the line dividing politics from history lies 
rather far in the past.’ In this painstaking, convincing, 
carefully documented survey he is unquestionably 
amongst the historians and therefore merits the apprecia- 
tion of all those who believe that Ireland can, and one 
day will, again collaborate wholeheartedly in helping to 
rebuild Christian civilisation throughout the world. 

‘Strangers in India,’ by Penderel Moon (Faber and 
Faber), is a thought-provoking and disturbing book. It 
contains some of the experiences‘and many of the views of 
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a young and active I.C.S. official, given largely in the form 
of conversations, real or at any rate realistic, of a junior 
official with his senior, or in some cases with Indians and 
others, adorned by some good commentary and trenchant 
criticism. Thus various points of view are given, honestly 
and clearly, if sometimes rather cynically. All agree 
that the system of British justice which we have planted 
in India and laboriously helped to foster is, in fact, 
entirely mistaken and worse than useless, while the whole 
organisation of Democracy in so backward a country as 
India is misplaced. Our most complicated rules of court 
and of evidence are unintelligible to the ordinary illiterate 
native and afford endless opportunities to the crafty to 
prevent justice, and as to voting by ballot, it means 
nothing to three-quarters of the population. ‘In Eng- 
land,’ writes Mr Moon, ‘we count heads to save the 
trouble of breaking them. But in India to count heads 
is the surest way of getting them broken. For by mere 
counting you simply make a present of political power 
to the Hindus, who enjoy a permanent majority.’ Mr 
Moon quite admits that India has much to thank the 
British for and that much good has been done, but good 
mixed with no little harm, and, in fact, we have now over- 
stayed our welcome and had better be gone if any stable 
government can be found to take our place. 

Dr G. J. Renier’s new work ‘ The Dutch Nation’ 
(Allen and Unwin) should be of real value to many of us 
in showing us how ignorant we really are of that people. 
We know that after a grim struggle they liberated them- 
selves from Spain in the sixteenth century, that they gave 
us William III, that they were overrun by the French in 
the Revolution and Napoleonic times, and that they after- 
wards returned to prosperity under the prudent rule of 

the House of Orange, and that after enjoying more or less 
comfortable neutrality in the last war they are suffering 
untold horrors at the hands of the Germans in this war. 
We think of them as a solid, unemotional, thrifty, hard- 
bargaining, most respectable and not very romantic race 
which has produced some famous artists of homely scenes 
and some notable architecture. What do we know of 
Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants, of Arminians 
and Gomarists, of the centuries of struggle between the 
States party and the Generality, of the stadtholder 
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periods and the stadtholderless ones, of the Dutch 
Republic of which it may be said that it never was a 
democracy till it became a monarchy, of the country 
which for nearly two and a half centuries was really a 
dictatorship of the upper middle classes, whatever the 
name of the party in power? Dr Renier tells us much 
that is interesting and informative and well worth 
study. His primary object is to analyse what the Dutch 
felt and thought about themselves. Perhaps it is unneces- 
sarily critical to suggest that he is too sparing of dates 
and capitals, but grand pensionary, house of commons, 
orangists, etc., somehow do not look right to us. 

Books of reference crammed with information and 
of purely utilitarian aim are obviously not easy to review 
in a literary periodical, but we should like to call attention 
to ‘The Advertisers’ Annual, 1944’ (Business Publi- 
cations, Ltd.) which in about 540 pages gives most useful 
details about British publications and advertising agents 
and consultants, film and screen publicity, poster adver- 
tising, printers, commercial art, Empire press information, 
and foreign publications. Undoubtedly it is a work that 
should be on the commercial man’s shelf. 

Many respectable persons outside and even inside 
France were taken in by Marshal Pétain’s dressing of the 
Vichy window. Some even now seek to excuse him on 
the ground that he ‘ meant well.’ It is therefore useful to 
have an authoritative exposition from Professor Rodiére, 
who holds the Chair of Law in the University of Algiers, 
of the illegality of the whole Pétain régime. Professor 
Rodiére’s work, ‘Législation de 1’Afrique du Nord en 
Guerre: 8 Novembre 1942—8 Novembre 1943’ (La 
Maison des Livres, Alger), is divided into an introduc- 
tion (pp 1-44) dealing with general considerations, such 
as the legal basis of the successive French admini- 
strations in North Africa since June 1940, their modes 
of legislation, and the validity of the laws passed by 
them, and a succinct account (pp 45-171) of the laws 
now in vigour that have been introduced or as amended 
by them. While this second part will be of great 
value to professional lawyers having to acquaint them- 
selves with changes in the law in French North Africa, 
the first part is clearly of greater interest to those 
seeking information on constitutional and _ political 
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developments during the perturbed period under review. 
On the legal basis of Vichy Professor Rodiére points out 
(pp 40-41) that it derived solely from the constitutional 
| law of July 10, 1940, passed by the National Assembly and 
conferring ‘ all powers on the Government of the Republic, 
¥ under the authority and signature of Marshal Pétain, with 
the object of promulgating by one or several acts a new 
Constitution of the French State,’ and that this law was 
illegal as violating Article 8 of the Constitution of 1875 
and the law of August 14, 1884, which laid down that 
‘The Republican form of government cannot be the 
subject of a proposal of revision.” The subsequent 
governments of Darlanand of General Giraud, both deriving 
from Vichy, were therefore equally unconstitutional. 
Space prevents mentioning much more of interest, in- 
cluding some quite new and surprising points, brought 
out by Professor Rodiére concerning these régimes. His 
lucid and cogent book combines with the impression 
produced by a whole series of solid periodical reviews 
published at Algiers since the French National Com- 
mittee, now the Provisional Government of France, took 
over there—particularly ‘ Renaissances,’ ‘ La Revue Econo- 


mique et Sociale,’ and ‘La Revue d’ Alger ’—to prove the 
intensity and seriousness of intellectual life in the France 
of to-day and to-morrow. 





POSTSCRIPT TO BRITAIN AT WAR (page 490) 


September 5.—Four weeks—the greatest in all history ! 
Place-names become absurd as not towns only but 
capitals are liberated. All honour to our racing Allies, 
and special glory to the conquerors of Caen! One after 
another the satellites desert. Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Bukarest, Pisa and Pesaro—all lie behind: in front totter 
Vienna and Berlin; not far beyond trembles Tokyo. The 
only end we ever envisaged is indeed in sight. But, oh, 
for trust between Russia and Poland, the one sore spot! 
At home, the flying bombs are still endured awhile, and 
it is solemnly announced that the postponement of the 
school leaving age ‘has caused much disappointment and 
some criticism.’ ‘Hopes are dupes and fears liars’— 
obviously. = 
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